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PREFACE. 


‘  TOineriana,  or  the  Bock  of 
J  Scraps?’ — Ay,  opCarpen- 
teriana,  or  the  Book  of  Chips, 
if  you  had  rather — or  any  other 
Ana  you  like. 

Call  them  Scraps,  or  Frag¬ 
ments  ;  Chips  or  Shavings ;  wak¬ 
ing  Reflexions,  or  wandering  Ima¬ 
ginations,  it  matters  not — fo  that 
fome  of  them  profit  the  reader, 
Vol.  I,  A  whichi 


PREFACE, 
which  is  the  principal  aim  of  the 
writer. 

They  are  not  gathered  from  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Laertius,  Stob^eus, 
Erasmus— yet  if  there  are  any 
good  among  them,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  they  may  be  found  in  their 
collections. 

Neither  can  they  owe  much,  to 
my  knowledge,  to  La  Bruyere 
and  Rochefoucault — yet,  ’tis 
poffible,  many  of  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  occur  in  both  : — But  I  am 
perfectly  innocent  of  any  charge  of 
that  kind,  which  may  be  brought 
again#  me — for,  to  the  bed:  of  my 


remem- 
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remembrance,  I  have  not  looked 
into  either  of  thofe  much-admired 
wits  thefe  twenty  years  and  up¬ 
wards. 

They  are  not,  I  promife  you, 
tranflations,  or  gleanings,  or  fil¬ 
ings,  or  fweepings  of  Anas. 

It  follows  then  that  they  are 

* 

mine  : — Indeed  I  mean  they  fhould 
pafs  for  fuch,  in  the  full  fcope  and 
import  of  the  phrafe — as,  when  a 
man  fays,  *  That  is  mine’ — he 
would  be  underftood  the  matter  to 
be  queftioned,  was  his  pro- 
perty. 

A  2  In 
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In  that  juft  fenfe,  I  repeat, 

*  They  are  mine — ’  for  was  I  con- 
fcious  there  were  any  fentiments 
throughout  the  book,  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  one  man  more  than  another, 

I  would  either  reftore  them  to  the 
right  owner,  or  expunge  them  al¬ 
together. 

But  truths  as  truths,  muft  be¬ 
long  to  every  man  who  is  in  fearch 
of  Truth. 

Now  feeing  the  book  is  mine, 
as  I  faid  before — for  without  the 
cleared:  conviclion  upon  that  head, 
I  fhould  never  have  thought  of 
obtruding  it  upon  the  public — 

I  have 
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I  have  a  right  to  affert  my 
claim. 

— For,  in  my  fenfe,  his  the 
higheftinfult  imaginable,  that  which 
is  offered  to  the  underftanding — 
’Tis  an  offence  unpardonable  ! — 

What,  are  we  to  be  bamboozled 
under  falfe  pretences  and  a  fpecious 
fhew  of  novelty,  with  the  fame 
things  over  and  over,  and  over  and 
over,  and  over  and  over  again, 
and  again,  and  again  everlastingly, 
and  world  without  end  ? 

Then,  I  have  a  further  conceit 
— The  writer  who  improves  me 
A  3  \  /lot. 
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not,  in  fome  meafure,  leaves  me 
in  a  worfe  condition  than  that  in 
which  he  found  me — far  worfe 
indeed  ! — for  he  has  robbed  me  of 
Time  ;  which  with  all  his  wit  and 
ingenuity,  he  can  never  make  up 
to  me. 

Think  of  this  occalionally,  my 
brethren — ’tis  well  worth  a  thought. 

And  now  I  give  up  all  farther 
claim  to  the  following  Scraps  of 
reflexion,  the  fruits  of  a  few  fo- 
litary  hours — They  are  no  longer 
mine ;  but  yours  and  every 
body’s. 


Accept 
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Accept  them,  gentle  reader,  with 
the  fame  good  will  with  which 
they  are  offered — perufe  them  with 
attention,  and,  if  the  author  may 
fo  far  prefume,  be  confident  it 
will  be  your  own  fault,  if  fome 
of  them  do  not  turn  out  to  your 
advantage. 

For  you,  ye  Scriblers  !  I  charge 
you,  in  the  name  of  Candour, 
that  ye  refrain  from  enlarging  or 
diminifhing  the  fame — that  you 
leave  them  to  their  own  fate — 
that  you  make  them  not  worfe, 
under  the  notion  of  improving 
them — In  fine,  that  ye  mar  not, 
in  the  rage  of  mending;  neither 
A  4  mend, 
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mend,  as  is  cuftomary  with  you, 
for  the  fake  of  marring. 

For  what  advantage  can  ye  pro- 
pofe  to  yourfelves  thereby  ? 

Money  I  know  you  want,  as 
much  as  myfelf — But  this  is  not  a 
medley  to  make  money  by. 

— ’Tis  too  fimple — neither  is  it 
voluminous  enough  : — Befides,  in 
the  body  of  the  .  book,  you  may 
here  and  there  catch  a  hint,  which 
may  anfwer  your  purpofe  much 
better. 

Then,  I  have  another  reafon — 

This 
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This  little  work,  you  are  to  un- 
•  derftand,  is  only  thrown  out  as  a 
fpecimen — a  fort  of  a  tafte — and, 
if  I  find  my  cuftomers  relifh  it,  I 
may  poffibly,  as  refleftions  arife, 
and  time  and  occafion  ferve,  en¬ 
large  it  myfelf. 

The  title  of  Scraps,  I  mull:  own, 
is  tempting  ! — for  you  are  fond  of 
Scraps  to  a  man — and  deal  more 
in  them,  than  in  the  Sirloin  and 
Peck-loaf  of  Literature. 

t 

» 

From  that  confideration  arifes 
the  caution  I  have  given  you. 


»  1  ' 
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Anti  q^u  ary. 

HE  fober  and  judicious  Antiquary;- 


-L  profefles  a  love  of  Antiquity  upon 
the  moft  laudable  principles — a  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  wifdom  and  ingenuity  of  for¬ 
mer  times — the  recovery  of  ufeful  and 
interefting  matter — the  revival  of  loft 
art — and  the  eftablifhing  the  belt  and 
moft  perfedl  models  of  fcience,  or  what 
promile  to  lead  thereto,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  age  and  of  pofterity. 


He 
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He  is  not  a  mere  eye-lover  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  but  fcands  in  the  foremoft  rank  of 
Critics. 

He  knows  how  to  chufe,  what  to  re¬ 
ject — He  is  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  counterfeit  for  the  true — He 
fees  no  .beauty  in  uglinels,  no  grace  in 
deformity,  no  fenfe  in  nonfenfe,  no  real 
difcovery  in  variable  conjedture. 

What  time  has  totally  defaced,  he 
commends  once  more  to  oblivion — He 
is  well  allured  there  is  ufeful  matter  e- 
nough  to  employ  his  latefl  hours — for 
fuch  he  feeks,  and  fuch  only. 


Not 
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'  Not  like  the  modern  antiquary,  who 
never  tires — but  from  a  fmgle  word,  a 
proper  name,  an  illegible  legend,  or  brok¬ 
en  and  unpromifmg  inscription,  fwells 
the  vaft  volume  with  learned  conjectures 
of  his  own  and  others — leaving  his  pa¬ 
tient  reader,  in  the  conclufion,  to  de¬ 
cide  to  vJhom  the  itone  or  metal  be¬ 
longed. 

Whether  it  tends  not  to  magnify  fome 
one  character,  heretofore  debated  ? — or 
clears  another  from  the  fmalleft  fufpi- 
cion  of  having  had  a  hand  in  certain 
meafures — the  hiftory  of  which  is  un¬ 
known  ? 

Whether  it  eftablifhes  not  the  paft  ex- 
iftence  of  fome  perfon — who  once  lived 
and  died  ? — or  gives  birth  to  another, 

who. 
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who,  without  the  profound  fcudy  of  this 
curious  plodder,  had  never  exifted  at  all  ? 

Surely  thefe  Gentlemen  do  not  always 
recoiled!:,  that  there  have  been  falfe  mar¬ 
bles  and  lying  infcriptions  in  all  ages. 

If  nothing  interefting  or  ufeful  is  to 
be  revived,  the  labour  is  left  in  the 
fearch. 

To  point  out  afhes,  which  have  been 
long  fince  mixed  in  the  common  mafs  of 
clay — to  eke  out  infcriptions  well  nigh 
defaced  •,  are  proofs  of  patience,  but 
not  of  generous  parts. 

If  the  flatue  has  lhared  the  fame  fate 
with  the  ilatuary  who  made  it,  and  him 

whofe 
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*  *  -■  j  ’  * 

whofe  refemblance  it  once  bore — (for 
marble  will  moulder  with  time,  33  well 
as  men) — ’tis  in  vain  to  write  conjectural 
differ  tations  upon  fragments — upon  nofes 
and  ears — upon  fingers  and  toes.. 


But  the  antiquary  of  our  day,  for  the 
molt  part,  ufurps  a  title  which  does  not 
belong  to  him — He  is  only  a  virtuofo — 
a  lover  of  oddity — a  hunter  after  nick- 
nacks. 

The  fubjefts  he  collects  recommend 
-themfelves  by  their  Angularity  above 
every  other  confideration. 

^  Did  you  ever  fee  fuch  a  thing  be¬ 
fore  P — I  never  did. — I  wonder  what  it 

is! 
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is  ! — What  ufe  can  it  be  of  ? — How  has 

vi t- e wef  applied 


‘  I  fancy  for  this — I’ve  a  notion  for 
that — and  full  as  likely  for  t’other — 
But  ’tis  odd  ! — very  fingular  indeed  ! 


‘  I  would  give  as  much  as  the  firft 
purchafe  coft  me,  with  ali  my  heart,  to 
know  what  it  means  ! 


‘  People  bid  up  for  it  at  Langford’ s,  as 
if  they’d  been  bewitched — becauie  no- 
body  could  make  head  or  tail  of  it ! 

‘  All  the  company  admired  and  were 
for  it — becaufe  nobody  underftood  it ! — 
So  I  was  refolved  to  poftefs  the  jewel, 
for  the  whim-fake,  coft  what  it  would  l 


‘’Tis 
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x  ’Tis  fpecial  ugly  !  —  that’s  much  in 
its  favour — 

*  One  would  be  almofl  tempted  to 
fwear  the  devil  himfelf  had  made  it,  on 
purpofe  to  puzzle  poor  mortals,  and 
bamboozle  them  out  of  their  time  ! 

‘  It  has  coft  me  fix  months,  at  lead, 
in  turning  over  Montfaucon,  Maf- 
fei,  Muratori,  Winckelmann,  and 
forty  more,  to  no  manner  of  purpofe! 

4  ’Tis  antique — that  any  one  may 
fee  with  half  an  eye — 

4  And  inexplicably  odd !  —  .So  into 
the  cabinet  it  goes  once  more — the  cabi¬ 
net  of  never-to-be-defcribed  oddities. 


Vol.  T. 
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4  Some  of  thefe  days,  who  knows,  buc 
it  may  fet  the  learned  to  work,  to  find 
ou: — what  it  is  not. 

‘  G,  my  fhield  !  —  but  I  think  you’ve 
feen  my  fhield — 

4  Ah!  the  fums  that  has  coft  me,  to  per- 
fuade  the  learned  world  to  believe  it  to  be 
the  identical  Votive  fhield  of  Camillus  ! 
— and,  at  laft,  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
but  the  mould  of  an  Etrufcan  fruit-difh! 

4  Still  ’tis  antique,  though  no  longer 
a  fhield — and  furnifhes  us  with  a  lively 
idea  of  the  elegance,  with  which  the  ladies 
of  old  ferved  up  their  flrawberries  and 
cream,  and  embofied  their  tarts  and  pa- 
ftrv,  feveral  asres  before  China-ware  was 

known. 
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known,  or  Saxon  or  Chelfea  porcelain 
thought  of.* 

Yet  the  mere  collector  of  curiofities 
kurts  no  one — and  is  a  virtuous  charac¬ 
ter,  in  comparifon  with  the  collector  of 
letters,  and  papers,  and  anecdotes,  which 
he  accumulates  without  choice,  arranges 
without  method,  and  prints  without  dif- 
cretion. 

Several  of  our  old  Chronicles  and 
Ufages,  as  they  are  called,  againft  the 
publifliing  of  which  no  reafonable  man 
can  have  any  objection ;  provided  they 
furnifh  ufeful  knowledge  (otherwife,  ’tis 
certain,  we  are  full  as  well  without 
them)  —  are  downright  ColleElanea  and 
Defiderata — favourite  words  among  our 
B  2  Anti- 
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Antiquaries  —  fignifying  confufions  of 
papers  void  of  wit  or  tafte,  and  ftrung 
together  without  judgment — the  major 
part  confifting  of  a  chaos  of  matter 
neither  interefting,  nor  always  fit  to  be 
known. 

In  one  of  thofe  farragos  (a),  publiflied 
by  the  elaborate  Hearne — you  will  find 
an  Extract  from  a  Manulcript  in  the 
Harleian  Library  (b),  branding  one  of 
the  greateft  characters  that  ever  trod  the 


(a)  Hilt.  Vitae  &  Regni  Ricardi  II.  Anglire 
Regis,  &c.  Accefferunt,  prater  alia,  Jo.  Rossi 
Hiftoriola  de  Comitibus  Waiwicenfibus ;  Bere- 
bloc  de  Adventu  Eliz.  Regins  in  Oxoniam, 
& c.  See.  Oxon.  1729.  V.  Append,  pag.  385. 

(b)  The  Life  of  Sir  Symonds  D’Ewes,  writ¬ 
ten  by  himfelf. 


ftage 
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ftage  of  life  (c),  with  a  vice  that  huma¬ 
nity  lhudders  at ! — for  no  end,  that  I 
can  fee,  but  to  fwell  the  packet  ( d ). 

Admitting  it  true — ’tis  a  truth  which 
ought  not  to  be  told — No  benefit  can 
pofiibly  arife  to  the  prefent  age,  or  to 
pofterity,  by  fucli  a  difcovery. 

But  the  Gods  flill  protect  us,  though 
they  are  blafphemed  daily  —  and  men 
neareft  approaching  omnifcience  will 
live  in  memory,  and  their  works  conti¬ 
nue  to  improve  mankind,  in  fpite  of 
flander  and  fottifli  ingratitude. 


( c)  The  incomparable  Lord  Bacon. 

( d)  The  Falle  and  greate  Vices  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Vifcount  St.  Alban. 

B3 
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The  Biographer,  had  fuch  a  paper 
fallen  into  his  hands,  might  have  made 
ufe  of  it,  if  his  difcretion  would  have 
fuffered  him — but  there  it  is  totally  mil- 
placed  and  unexpected. 

What  has  the  madnefs  of  one  man’s 
unnatural  vice,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
(fuppofing  it  true)  to  do  with  the  life  of 
Richard  II.  ? — or  the  antient  earls  of 
Warwick  r — or  Queen  Elizabeth’s  en¬ 
tertainment  at  Oxford  ? — 

But  ’ds  an  odious,  contradictory  lie, 
upon  the  very  face  of  it ! — No  fuch  thing 
was  ever  dreamed  of,  till  after  the  great 
man’s  fall  (a) — Then  indeed  is  the  true 


( a)  ‘  Men  generally  after  his  fall  (fays  the  ho¬ 
nourable  felf-biographer)  began  to  difisourfe  of 
that  his  unnatural  crime.5 


time 
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time  for  Malice  to  brave  Misfortune 
— The  day  of  our  Calamity,  has  been 
always  accounted  the  mold  favourable  fea- 
fon  for  propagating  Calum.ny. 

Much  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  a  wretched 
couplet,  (b)  written  by  Nobody  knows 
who — by  fome  bold  forward  man  (as  the 
knight  informs  us)  upon  a  whole  Jheet  of 
paper ,  who  afterwards  caft  it  down  in  fome 
part  cf  York-boufe,  in  the  Strand,  where 
his  lordfhip yet  lay.. 

The  gentle  Sir  Symonds  mu  ft,  furely, 
have  been  a  very  incompetent  judge  of 
fuch  tranfcendent  excellence,  as  flione 


(b )  ‘  Within  this  fly  a  hogg  doth  ly 
That  muft  be  hang’d  for  S - y.’ 
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forth  in  our  incomparable  philofopher, 
not  to  be  able  to  find  any  other  memento 
of  him,  fave  his  fall  and  great  vices. 

What  fays  a  better  judge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  a  better  critic,  and,  I  believe  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  (a),  upon  the  melancholy  occa- 
fion  ? 

‘  In  his  adverfity  I  ever  prayed,  that 
God  would  g;ive  him  ftrength,  for  great- 
nefs  he  could  not  want..  Neither  could  I 
condole  in  a  word  or  fyllable  for  him  i  as 
knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to 
Virtue,  but  rather  help  to  make  it  ma- 
nifeft  (b)’ 


(a)  Een  Johnson. 

( b)  See,  his  Difcover.es. 


If 
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If  I  may  be  indulged  in  a  conjecture, 
after  the  manner  of  a  modern  Antiquary, 
I  have  a  fhrewd  fufpicion  that  the  author 
of  that  infamous  couplet,  was  no  other 
than  the  knight  himfelf ;  and  that  ths 
bold  forward  man  who  cajl  it  down  in  form 
part  of  Ifork-houfe,  was  only  his  emif- 
fary •,  hired  to  do  a  dirty  job,  which  the 
knight  had  not  courage  enough  to  un¬ 
dertake— But  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

However,  it  is  agreed  the  paper  was 
cajl  down  by  fome  one,  and  taken  up  by 
fomebody  elfe — and  afterwards,  very  for¬ 
tunately,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Sv- 
monds,  who  confidered  it  as  a  valuable 
acquilltion,  well  deferving  a  place  in  the 
ftory  of  his  life — and,  laftly,  being  hap¬ 
pily  recovered  by  Mr.  Hearne,  was  by 

him 
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him  publifhed,  in  the  genuine  unchriftian 
and  unphilofophical  fpirit  of  a  modern 
Antiquary,  upwards  of  an  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  the  great  perfonage  fo 
Qandered. 

If  learning  can  defend  fuch  doings,  it 

O  O  3 

may  defend  any  thing. — 

Let  them  keep  their  charters  and 
their  grants — their  cyphers  and  their 
feals — their  rings  and  their  rebukes — 
fend  me  fimplicity  of  heart,  I  pray  God  ! 
void  of  that  unnatural  thirft,  which 
feeks  to  gratify  curiofity  at  the  expence 
of  humanity. 

But  what  evidence  is  this  ? — Surely, 
we  all  know,  that  a  difcarded  fervant, 
a  difappointed  fuitor,  a  difcontented  re¬ 
lation. 
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lation,  a  faife  friend,  a  revengeful  ene¬ 
my - any  body  armed  with  fufficient 

malice,  might  frame  a  letter  or  a  lam¬ 
poon — and  afterwards  drop  it — ,to  be 
picked  up  with  certainty,  or  by  chance- 
■—But  are  fuch  papers  to  be  printed  ? 

I  know  the  favourers  of  Matter 
Hearn e  (for  he  has  many  advocates) 

will  fay  ’tis  in  the  Appendix — net  in  the 
Book. 

But  the  Appendix  to  the  book  makes 
a  part  of  the  book  ;  does  it  not  ? — and 
commonly  ferves  to  bring  in  proofs  and 
illuftrations  of  the  fubjedt — or  what  bu- 
finefs  has  it  there  ? — It  might  as  well  be 
put  to  any  other  book. 

But  feveral  of  thofe  gentlemen  are  cu¬ 
rious  at  gathering  all  the  feraps  and 

fragments 
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fragments  they  can  find,  no  matter  of 
what  fpecies,  fo  that  nothing  be  loft — 
and  then  prepofteroufty  tacking  them 
together.  — 

Lake  ftage-quacks —  coupling  a  pen¬ 
knife  and  a  worm-cake — a  pair  ot  garters 
and  a  roll  of  corn-falve — a  filver  tea- 
fpoon,  and  a  box  of  pills — Buy  one,  and 
we  make  you  a  prelent  of  the  other. 

I  expect  to  be  called  a  moft  peftilent 
blockhead,  for  this  firft  article  of  my 
Scraps. 

Well,  be  it  fo — I  am  content — but  I 
would  not  exchange  coats,  and  a  Saxon 
penny  of  the  value  of  forty  fhillings  to 
boot,  with  that  wou’d-be  Antiquary  who 
Ihall  call  me  fo. 

’Tis 
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’Tis  foolifh,  childifh,  vain  and  un¬ 
profitable,  or  impertinent  pains  I  cen- 
fure  ;  not  true  genius  of  any  kind — in 
no  one  more  obfervable  and  highly  to 
be  honoured,  than  in  the  able  Anti¬ 
quary. 

We  have  barely  time  to  look  into  our- 
lelves — yet  fo  prodigal  are  we  of  the 
iliort  fpan  allotted,  as  to  pore  away 
whole  days  and  nights,  and  dream  out 
months  and  years,  about  what  can  nei¬ 
ther  profit  ourfelves  nor  others. 


A  U  T-H  O  S, 
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Author. 

TO  write,  is  mechanical ;  but  to  be 
an  Author,  is  no  eafy  matter. 

If  all  the  juft  exceptions  againft  Au¬ 
thors  were  to  be  admitted,  we  ftiould 
have  very  few  left. 

Thofe  who  think  much,  for  the  rnoft 
part,  write  little — thofe  who  write  much, 
generally,  think  little. 

Every  Author  Ihould  be  cautious  of 
his  fubjedt,  fure  of  his  foundation,  choice 
of  his  materials — before  he  falls  to  work. 

No  archited  proceeds  without  a  plan. 


The 
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The  painter  pi&ures  in  idea,  before 
he  draws  upon  the  canvas  —  the  piece 
when  finilhed,  if  it  deferves  commenda¬ 
tion,  what  is  it,  but  the  beautiful  image 
of  his  mind  ? 

But  when  we  fee  much  coll  bellowed 
upon  imagination,  which  riles  no  higher 
than  a  flioulder  of  mutton  and  a  lettuce ; 
we  are  apt  to  contemn  the  artift’s  choice, 
and  give  him  no  praife  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  pains  he  has  taken — concluding  that 
Art  fhould  labour  for  fome  laudable 
end ;  and  that  time  mifemployed,  is 
much  the  lame  as  being  totally  unem¬ 
ployed. 

A  good  man,  or  a  mean  Author  may 
-be  puzzled  to  forelee  the  end  and  fuc- 

cefs 
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cefs  of  his  work  —  but  a  good  writer 
never. 

John  Bunyan  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  fad  ftrait,  from  the  different  opi¬ 
nions  of  his  friends,  touching  his  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  while  in  manufcript — 
which  himfelf  thus  emphatically  ex- 
preffes — 

1  Some  faid  John,  print  it,  others  j aid , 
not  fo  : 

Some  faid ,  It  might  do  good,  others 
faid ,  No.’ 

A  Johnson,  or  a  Hume  could  never 
have  fallen  into  fuch  a  dilemma. 

Write  not  to  the  million,  but  to  the 
underllanding  few — So  lhall  praife,  in 

proportion 
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proportion  to  what  you  have  merited, 
crown  your  endeavour. 

But  you  cannot,  furely,  be  fo  unrea- 
fonable,  as  to  defire  what  you  have  not 
deferved  ? — And  who  are  to  be  the 
judges? — The  mob? — They  may  roar, 
but  they  cannot  render  juft  praife. 

Invent  not  idle  tales — more  to  feduce 
the  heart,  than  mend  the  morals. — Be 
well  allured  your  tale  can  do  no  harm, 
and  promifes  much  good. 

Write  not  for  hire — that’s  pitiful,  for 
the  moft  part — fwelling  vaft  volumes, 
feldom  to  any  profit,  fave  the  book- 
leller’s. 
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Write  not  from  prejudice — Such 
writers,  being  firft  milled  themfelves, 
endeavour  with  all  their  might  to  millead 
others. 

Write  not  for  a  party — that’s  odious ! 
—the  virtuous  are  of  no  party,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  defpife  all  riotous  diftinftion. 

The  candid  know  full  well,  that  one 
fide  cannot  be  ever  right,  the  other  al¬ 
ways  wrong. 

The  good  man  is  conftantly  attached 
to  one  and  the  lame  fide — God  and  his 
Country. 

Write  not  from  ftupid  fear,  or  foolilh 
expectation — Sandy  foundations  both  ! 


Write 
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Write  not  for  gain — that  is,  for  gain 
only  5  having  no  other  principle  of 
writing. 

If  gain  comes — accept  as  much  as  will 
keep  you  above  want,  and  prevent  you 
from  being  troublefome  to  others. 

But  have  a  watchful  eye  how  and  from 
whence  it  comes  — Gold  muft  not  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  price  of  freedom  — In  which 
cafe,  all  is  lofs,  but  no  gain. 

The  hope  of  gain  curtails  the  wings  of 
F anc y  • —  impoverilhes  thought — weak¬ 
ens  the  fenfe  of  Liberty. 

Write  not  for  the  fake  of  applaufe^ 
but  for  the  fake  of  truth. — Truth  com- 
C  2  monly 
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monly  carries  conviction  along  with 

it. 

Where  re&itude  of  intention  is — flow¬ 
ing  from  a  clear  head  and  a  difinterefted 
heart — Truth  is  feldom  far  off. 

But  how  are  thefe  to  be  preferved, 
.think  you  r — Merely  by  preferving  a  juft 
and  difpaflionate  independency. 

No  matter  how  poor  your  condition — 
(the  poorer,  perhaps,  the  better) — nou- 
rifh  and  preferve  that  foie  principle,  and 
you  are  rich. 

But  once  fell  it,  or  barter  it  againft 
gold — and  you  will  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  pen  and  ink,  to  any  purpofe. 


The 
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The  beft  advice  I  can  give  you,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  is  to  fhut  up  your  book,, 
and  go  and  regale  yourfelf  with  the 
,  money. 


c  3 
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Bookmaker. 

Bookmakers,  for  the  moil  part,  are 
the  common  peils  of  ufeful  letters. 

Having  no  reputation  to  gain  or  lofe, 
they  care  not  what  mifchief  they  do  to 
the  credit  of  others. 

Being  idle  themfelves,  they  endeavour 
to  make  as  many  fo  as  they  can. 

Initead  of  whetting  induitry,  they 
blunt  it — initead  of  raifing  emulation, 
they  deftroy  it. 

They  enlarge  without  choice,  and 
abridge  without  judgment. 


Good 
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Good  books  are  thrown  afide,  becaufe 
theirs  are  the  lateft  and  the  neweft. 

4 

A  bundle  of  loofe  papers,  picked  up 
any  how  or  any  where,  and  fent  to  prefs, 
to  be  printed  as  they  come  to  hand — 
let  them  fall  out  or  fall  in,  as  chance  di- 
redts — would  make  as  good  a  book  as 
one  half  of  their  productions — more  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  ilfue  forth  under  the 
fpecious  titles  of  Miscellanies,  Ma¬ 
gazines,  Museums,  Repositories,  &e.. 
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Books. 


BOOKS,  like  friends,  fhould  be  few 
and  well-chofen. 


Like  friends  too,  we  fnould  return  to 
them  again  and  again — for,  like  true 
friends,  t’nev  will  never  fail  us — never 
ceafe  to  inftrudt — never  cloy. 

Many  books  are  read,  but  few  attend¬ 
ed  to — fewer  underftood. 

Books  are  bought  from  fafhion,  more 
than  from  judgment. 

Books  change  their  fafhion,  almoft 
as  much  as  apparel. 


A  fa- 
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A  fafhionable  writer  makes  a  fafhion- 
able  book,  and  creates  a  number  of  fa¬ 
fhionable  readers  —  readers,  who  pay 
more  attention  to  the  fafhion  of  the 
writer,  than  to  the  fafhion  of  the  book. 

Some  books  are  the  common  topics 
of  converfation  for  a  month,  or  two,  or 
three — but  are  never  heard  of  after. 

Wherefore  fhould  I  encumber  myfelf 
with  twenty  thoufand,  when  a  hundred 
will  anfwer  all  my  purpofes,  and  be  full 
as  much  as  I  can  digefl  ? 

I  don’t  know  that  even  a  hundred  are 
neceffary — if  we  exclude  the  endlefs 
writers  of  idle  imagination  and  vain  de¬ 
putation  of  all  ages  and  Countries 

But 
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But  admit  them,  even  with  choice  and 
deliberation ;  and  twenty  thoufand  were 
not  fufficient. 

The  fame  things  are  faid  over  and 
over — and  there  remains  nothing  new  to 
be  faid,  to  the  point  of  truth — tho’  ar¬ 
guments  and  controverfy,  from  given  and 
fuppofititious  premifes,  will  laft  till  the 
end  of  the  world. 

The  different  ftyles  and  manners  of 
writers,  will  always  entitle  fome  to  a  de¬ 
fer  ved  preference — but  the  matter  is  the 
fame,  tho’  diverfely  faid. 

The  fentiment  or  fentence  upon  which 
we  commonly  build,  is  fhort — and  may 
be  comprifed  in  the  feweft  words — fome 

two* 
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two,  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen,  or  half 
a  fcore — twenty,  at  moft : — From  fuch 
fimple  foundations,  we  raife  amazing 
fuperftrudures !  — But  5tis  all  flourifti 
and  expofition — fave  what  is  fpent  in 
wrangling  and  downright  contradidion 
—  or  fallhood  in  the  very  teeth  of 
Truth — which  generally  makes  the 
greateft  part  of  the  book. 

Is  it  good  ? — you  may  venture  to  con¬ 
clude  it  common. 

To  call  it  fuch-a-one’s  laying,  is 
child  ifh — 

’Tis  like  a  fimpleton’s  repetition  of 
fomething  trite — and  making  his  father, 
or  his  grandmother  a  prefent  of  it. 


Over 
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Over  Jhoes,  over  boots ! — c  as  my  father 
fays.’ 

It  never  rains ,  but  it  fours  ! — *  as  my 
grandmother  ufed  to  fay.* 

All  truth,  all  fcience  is  reducible  to 
axioms — many  labouring  at  the  fame 
point,  will  refolve  it  after  the  fame 
manner,  and,  frequently,  almoft  in  the 
fame  words  : — Thence  fentences  and  to¬ 
pics  arofe;  which  foon  became  gene¬ 
ral,  and  were,  in  fubftance,  in  every 
one’s  mouth — the  learned,  {till  regard¬ 
ing  and  preferving  them  in  choice  fen¬ 
tences — the  unlearned,  vulgarizing  a 
great  number  of  them  into  common 
proverbs. 


Many 
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Many  common  fayings  with  us,  were 
no  lefs  common  among  the  nations  and 
people,  who  lived  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  years  ago. 

Can  any  man  be  fo  doltifh,  as  to  ima- 

* 

gine  that  the  wit  of  Solomon  and  the 
fon  of  Sirach,  was  all  their  own  ? 

No,  furely— the  Ipirit  of  their  writ¬ 
ings  was  known  feveral  centuries  before 
they  were  born  : — They,  indeed,  had 
the  merit  of  collecting  and  digefting  the 
fcattered  truths  of  ages  ;  and  of  putting 
them  in  a  more  elegant  form. 

They  did  well — and  we  are  bound  in 
gratitude  to  revere  their  memory,  for  the 
pains  they  bellowed. 
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The  fentences  of  the  wife  and  virtu¬ 
ous,  were  common  to  every  feci  of  phi- 
lofophy ;  and  approved  by  all — 

—It  mattered  not  who  lpake  them,  nor 
from  what  fchool  they  came  •,  fo  that  the 
leffon  was  general,  and  the  truth  incon¬ 
trovertible. 

The  Epicureans  rejected  not  the 
apophthegms  of  the  Stoics  ;  neither  the 
Stoics,  thofe  of  the  Epicureans  ;  but 
admitted  them  equally  with  their  own — 
however  they  might  entertain  different 
fentiments  concerning  Virtue  and  Plea¬ 
sure — which  may  be  called  rathe'r  a  ma- 
fterly  diftinction,  than  a  material  difference 
—the  one  accounting  Virtue  the  only 
Pleasure  the  other  laying  it  down  as 

a  pofi- 
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a  pofiti ve  truth,  that  no  Pleasure  could 
exift  without  V irtue. 

But  the  principal  difference,  which 
rendered  them  irreconcilable,  was  rather 
about  the  exercife,  than  the  objedt  of 
Virtue — whether  fhe  Ihould  be  adtive  or 
paffive — employed  in  public  good,  or 
enjoyed  in  liltlefs  eafe  : — This  depends 
much  upon  temper  and  conftitution — • 
The  good  man  will  always  find  too  many 
reafons  for  being  an  idle  man. 

They  might  follow  the  particular  doc¬ 
trine  arid  mode  of  deputation,  of  one 
mailer,  in  preference  to  all  other — but 
they  followed  Truth,  wherever  they 
found  her,  without  regarding  from  what 
clafs  ihe  fprang.  ' 


If 
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if  fhe  condefcended  to  appear  in  her 
own  veilefs  and  majeftic  fimplicity — -no 
matter  to  who — they  knew  they  could 
not  be  deceived. 

They  were  certain  Ihe  came  not  to  en¬ 
lighten  one  fedl  above  another,  but  for 
the  fake  of  all  mankind. 

Not  like  the  difcordant  fquabble  of 
modern  fchoolmen — Thomists  and  Sco- 
tists,  who  have  cut  out  work  for  ever- 
lafting  jar. 

Still  more  unlike  (if  more  unlike  can 
be)  the  rancorous  fpirit  of  latter  le<5ba- 
ries — who  defpife  all  fenfe  and  interpre¬ 
tation,  together  with  the  interpreters, 
which  is  foreign  to  their  own — laying 

it 
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it  down,  as  the  choiceft:  article  of  their 
creed,  that  no  good  can  fpring  up,  but 
in  their  own  body. 

As  foon  condemn  me  to  the  mob  of 
the  world,  as  to  the  mob  of  books  1 — • 

Not  but  that  Libraries  are  ufeful  to 
many  good  purpofes — yet  how  few  have 
learned  the  fecret  of  making  a  good  ufe 
of  them  ?  - 

A  t  '  '  - 

The  labours  of  the  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  of  all  ages,  fhould  not  be  loft — 

There  is  nothing  from  which  Huma¬ 
nity  derives  fo  much  honour — 
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The  greateft  monuments  of  men,  are 
letters — they  are  not  only  the  foundation 
of  all,  but  they  outlive  all  other. 

Yet  it  were  much  to  be  wilhed,  that 
reading  was  more  confined,  and  writing 
lels  frequent — which  would  be  the  cafe, 
provided  every  writer  had  fome  laudable 
end  in  view. 


For  otherwife,  it  is  but  like  wheeling 
rubbilli  to  the  mountain’s  foot,  without 
adding  to  the  height,  and  enlarging  the 
profpedt — or  carrying  Bones  to  the  vaB 
pile,  which  only  adds  to  the  bulk,  but 
increafes  not  the  Brength  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  building. 


Books, 
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Books,  to  judicious  compilers,  are 
ufeful— to  particular  arts  and  profefiions, 
abfolutely  necefiary — to  men  of  real  fci- 
ence,  they  are  tools  : — but  more  are 
tools  to  them. 

Where  one  improves,  a  thoufand  cor¬ 
rupt — where  one  is  fage,  a  thoufand  are 
impertinent — where  one  nourilhes  Vir¬ 
tue,  a  thoufand  endeavour  to  make  Vice 
amiable. 

Where  one  gives  me  peace,  a  thou¬ 
fand  would  cob  me  of  it — where  one  di- 
refts  me  right,  thoufands  miflead  me. 


Bookseller. 
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Bookseller. 

TH  E  Bookfeller  is  commonly  the 
being,  to  whom  we  owe  that 
idle  and  unprofitable  drone,  a  modern 
Bookmaker. 

Though  not  always — there  are  many 
inftances  wherein  the  Bookmaker  has 
given  birth  and  fortune  to  the  Book¬ 
feller, 

He  is  generally  a  bad  judge  of  every 
thing — but  his  ftupidity  fhines  molt  con- 
fpicuoufly,  in  that  particular  branch  of 
knowledge,  by  which  he  is  to  get  his 
bread. 


Yet 
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Yet  he  takes  upon  him  to  cater  both 
for  the  learned  and  unlearned — and,  by 
the  help  of  his  Bookmaker,  provides 
plentiful  mefies  of  literature  of  all  forts. 
— Olios,  fricaflees,  and  halhes  without 
number,  and  without  tafte.. 

In  other  words — he  is  a  cook  without 

■  0 

a  palate. 

Yet  the  fate  of  the  living  Author,  in 
thefe  abufed  and  hard  times,  depends 
much  upon  the  caprice  of  this  taftelefs 
confectioner. 

The  caufes  of  falvation  and  damnation 
to  authors,  are  various — arifing,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  petulancy  of 
D  3  this 
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this  fet  of  men,  and  the  jealou  Ties  and 
did  rations  which  fubfift  among  them, 

*  Damn  the  book  !  fays  one — ’tis  the 
author’s ! — ’ 

“  Amen!  to  that  fzveet  prayer  !” — fay 
the  reft  of  the  fraternity,  in  the  fpirit  of 
infernal  devotion ! 

‘  — And  fince  he  has  thought  fit  to 
print  it  upon  his  own  account — why  let 
him  publifh  it  himfelf — for,  rot  me !  if 
I  (hew  it  to  any  body,  or  give  myfelf  any 
concern  about  it ! — 

‘  Harkee  !’ — (to  his  prentice  and  jour¬ 
neyman) — ‘  If  any  one  fhould  enquire 
after  it  (tho*  I  think  that’s  not  very  likely) 
— -before  you  fay,  there’s  none  bound! — 

‘  And 
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*  And,  if  he  would  take  it  in  fheets — 
tell  him  the  rat-catchers  are  in  the  ware- 
houfe,  and  you  dare. not  go  in  for  fear  of 
difturbing  them — but  he  may  have  one 
a  week  hence,  if  he’ll  call. — 

4  That’s  my  method  of  treating  all  your 
faucy  authors,  who  dare  to  print  upon 
their  own  account.’ 

ct  That’s  right !  Mr.  Motley,  that’s 
right ! — I  commend  your  fpirit ! — fo  does 
my  brother  Mag,  and  all  of  us ! — fo 
they  ought  all  to  be  treated ! — What, 
are  we  to  ferve  feven  years-  for  nothing  ? 
— for  them  to  print  their  own  books, 
and  be  poxed  to  ’em  I — But  you  was  al¬ 
ways  one  (blefs  your  heart!)  that  Hood 
up  for  the  honour  and  the  good  of  the 
trade.* 

D4 
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Where  a  number  of  names  appear  at 
the  foot  of  a  ::  tie-page,  either  as  pro¬ 
prietors  or  venders,  it  commonly  falls 
to  the  lot  of  one,  to  have  what  is  called, 
Tii  management  of  the  look — 

# 

This  creates  in  the  Mar.azer  fome  little 
exertion  in  behalf  of  the  work,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  advantage  (for  there  is  al¬ 
ways  fome)  attending  i: — and  a  total  in¬ 
difference,  and  often  difguft  in  the  reft — 

*  Damn  the  book  !  fay  they — neither  of 
us  had  tlie  management  of  it  /’ 

Bookiellers  names,  when  there  is  a 
plurality  of  them  affixed  to  any  work, 
generally  rank  according  to  their  feniority 
in  their  craft — 

•  #  - 

r  There 
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There  is  a  propriety  in  this  cuftom, 
as  much  as  in  moft  ;  which  ought  to  be 
p  refer  ved. 

All  of  them  fee  the  force  of  it  (which 
has  prevailed  time  immemorial)  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  upon  a  level. 

But  if  one  is  more  fuccefsful  than  the 
reft,  and  chances  to  rife  fuperior  to  his 
brethren — not  from  fuperior  excellence, 
but  cunning — he  fails  not  to  difpute  this 
antient  ufage;  perhaps,  to  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  poor  author’s  labour — 
1  Damn  the  book !  fays  he — my  name 
don’t  ftand  firft !’ 

%  •  • 

c  It  is  well  known — fays  fome  one  of 
thofe  fuccefsful  and  felf-fuffidieut  cox- 
.  *  combs 
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combs — that  my  name  at  the  head,  would 
have  carried  off  the  imprefilon  ! 

‘  — But  now  5tis  loft ! — Nobody  can 
fee  it — ’tis  literally  buried,  among  aheap 
of  infignificant  printed-paper-mongers ! — • 
for  they  deferve  not  the  name  of  Bcok- 
fellers,  in  comparifon  with  myfelf  ! — 

*  What  infernal  fluff  do  I  put  off 
daily  ! — yet  nobody  difputes  the  excel¬ 
lency,  feeing  my  name  Solus  (for  I  like 
that  beft) — or  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  ! — 

‘  I  therefore  aver  and  maintain,  that 
my  foie  intereft  and  reputation  is  fufn- 
cient  to  infure  falvation  or  damnation  to 
any  author — young,  or  old — rich,  or 
poor — known,  or  unknown. — 
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‘  If  he  has  failed  in  his  former  at¬ 
tempts,  let  him  not  be  difcouraged ! — 
let  him  come  to  me ! — I’ll  foon  Ihew 
him  the  odds ! — 

4  My  name  and  intereft  alone,  (hall 
launch  him  into  fame — were  he  as  blind 
as  a  beetle,  and  as  ft  up  id  as  a  poll !’ — 

I  fhould  be  forry  to  find  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  intereft,  fo  confiderable  as  he  rates 
it. 

His  bufinefs,  as  I  underftand,  is  to  fell 
books ;  not  to  influence  judgment,  upon 
fo  weighty  a  matter  as  the  worth  of 
authors. 

The  ruby’s  excellence  is  known  to 
few,  yet  all  extol  the  ruby. 


Now 
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Now  flhould  it  chance  to  fall  into  igno¬ 
rant  hands — would  it  be  lefs  a  ruby  ? 

Or  loft  for  ages — buried  once  more  m 
the  deep  abyfs  of  Time — when  found 
again,  would  it  be  lefs  a  ruby  ? 

Books  that  have  real  life,  depend  not 
on  the  age  in  which  we  live — far  lefs 
upon  the  Midwife-printer  and  Trumpet- 
tongued-publifher. 


Cowley, 
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*■  f  '  4  ' 

Cowley. 

*  i  x 

;  •  :  •  / 

WITH  all  'my  affection  for  Cow¬ 
ley,  and  admiration  of  his  v/it, 

I  could  never  forgive  him  the  following 
witlefs  and  blafphemous  line  againft  the 
majefty  of  Seneca — 

ft 

Nor  the  dry  Chips  of  floor  t -lung  d  Seneca* 

Dry  Chips  ! — Is  Seneca  then  no  more  . 
but  a  retailer  of  dry  Chips  ? 

”  /«.  ’  *  *>• 

•  • 

Are  thofe  divine  fentences,  his  own 

and  others — the  wifdom  of  all  ages,  the 
torch  of  truth— (for  moral  evidence  can 
hope  no  further,  neither  can  mere  huma¬ 
nity  loar  higher)  judrcioufly  felecled  and 
fcattered  throughout  iris  works,  together 

with 


>  * 
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with  his  own  fage  comments  and  conclu-  • 
lions,  dry  Chips? 

Are  thole  fovereign  remedies  with 
-which  his  moral  Difpenfary  is  richly 
ftored — cures  for  all  ills,  and  falves  for 
every  fore  ! — no  more  than  dry  Chips? 

As  well  we  might  prophanely  call  the 
fentences  of  Solomon  and  the  Ion  of 
Sirach,  dry  Chips. 

This  might  have  been  overlooked  in 
a  le£s  wit  than  Cowley. 

But  wherefore  is  Seneca  brought  in  as 
•a  negative  proof  of  wit  ? — for  as  a  Moral- 
ift,  he  does  not  fet  up  for  a  wit ! — 
Becaufe  wits  are  apt  to  catch  at  every 

thing 
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thing  which  ftrikes  their  fond  imagina¬ 
tions and,  indeed,  in  this  place,  he 
might  as  well  have  lugged  in  Zeno,  or 
Cato,  or  Tertullian. 

But  why  has  he  beftowed  the  choice 
epithet  Jhort-lungd  upon  him  ? 

The  learned  and  ingenious  editor  of 
Select  pieces  of  Cowley,  publifhed  a 
few  months  fince,  feems  to  be  a  little 
at  a  lofs  here  : — But  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  knowledge  of  that  able  and  po¬ 
lite  Critic,  tho’  it  may  fomewhat  im¬ 
peach  his  memory,  which  is  not  at  our 
own  command — Seneca  laboured  feve- 
ral  years  under  an  afthma — • 


— So 
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— So  that  the  epithet  is  as  happily 
chofen  as  cock-eyed,  bandy-legged,  or 
hunch-backed,  applied  to  any  one  lb 
unfavourably  marked — and  correiponds 
to  a  hair  with  the  falfe  point  and  pert 
conceit  of  the  writer’s  age. 

Here  are  then  two,  if  not  three  capi¬ 
tal  errors  in  one  line — not  in  the  con¬ 
cord,  but,  what  is  lefs  excufable,  in  the 
fer.fe  and  in  the  moral. 

The  introduction  of  a  character  where 

\  .  . 

he  has  no  bufinefs — Dissimilitude. 

The  milcalling  his  exquifite  Morals 
and  fage  fentences,  which  have  hood 
the  teft  of  ao-es — the  admiration  of  all 

O 

men  of  all  feCts — and  which  promife  to 

endure 
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endure  to  the  end  of  time,  dry  Chips — 
Wantonness. 

i 

The  pointing  out  a  Great  Man,  by 
sxn  incurable  infirmity — Inhumanity. 

'f  .  ..  •  \ 


You 


E 
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Dedication. 

O  whom  (hall  I  dedicate  thefe 
Scraps  ? 


I  am  quite  at  a  lofs  ! — there  are  lb 
many  patrons,  and  yet  fo  few — at  leaft, 
-few  have  fallen  within  my  knowledge. 

My  former  book,  publilhed  fome  years 
fince,  I  infcribed  to  an  ingenious  young 
artift — becaufe  he  was  my  friend,  and  .1 
loved  him — 

I  love  him  Hill— and  if  he  lives,  I  am 
fure  he  loves  me — 

But  whether  he  lives,  or  not ;  I  fhall 
•always  love  Jiis  memory  ! 


He 
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He  fet  out  for  Italy  about  two  years 
and  a  half  ago  *,  where  he  has  refided 
ever  fince — ftudying  to  rival  Raphael  ! 
— If  he  returns,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he 
.mull  have  fucceeded. 

My  Bcokfeller,  who  wiihes  me  well, 
and  knows  my  wretchednefs,  has  point¬ 
ed  out  feveral  to  me. 

He  talks  of  uncommon  gratuities? 
which  have  often  followed  both  com¬ 
mon  and  uncommon  Dedications* — fuch. 
as  finecure  places  and  finecure  livings ! 

Surely,  he  mult  mean  to  impofe  upon 
miy  fimplicity  ! — I  fnould  think  fo,  if  I 
did  not  know  him  to  be  a  thorough  ho- 
.neft  ipan — for,  according  to  my  concep- 
JkL  z  tion. 
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\ 

tion,  there  can  be  no  fuch  places — no  fuch 
benefices. 

Every  place  implies  an  office  and  a 
trull — and  a  neceffary  duty  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  : — If  fo,  how  can  any  be  deem¬ 
ed  finecures? 

And  for  a  benefice — ’tis  fuch  a  duty, 
as  a  thorough  confcientious  man  will 
hardly  fuffer  to  be  executed  by  de¬ 
puty—- 

So  far  from  being  a  finecure — that  ’tis 
a  cure  in  letter  as  well  as  fpirit — the 
mofl  important  of  all  cures — The  Cure 
of  Souls  ! 

How  comes  it  then  to  pafs,  that  the 
recorders  of  the  modiffi  vices  of  a  luxu¬ 


rious 
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*  ,  *  \ 

rious  age — (unbounded  prodigality! — - 
which  will  make  our  pennilefs  defend¬ 
ants  hang  their  heads,  and  blulh  for  the 
follies  of  their  forefathers  !)- — 

How  comes  it,  I  fay,  that  horfe-he- 
raids,  redoubted  riders,  dog-and-cock- 
genealogifts,  gaming  mailers  and  gam¬ 
blers  are  franked  into  finecure  places  ? 
— and  faucy  quacks,  buffoons  and  fid- 
lers  induced  into  benefices,  to  enable 
them  to  live  at  their  eafe  ? 

The  former  mull  certainly  have  been 
created  on  purpofe  for  fuch  as  fill  them 
— >-ufelefs  places  for  ufelefs  placemen  : — 
And  for  the  latter,  we  may  conclude 
their  inconfiderate  patrons,  charmed  with 
the  objects  of  their  benevolence,  but  re- 
E  3  gardlefs 
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gardlefs  of  the  means,  could  not  more 
readily  provide  for  them. 

There  are  alfo  pecuniary  bounties,  as 
he  informs  me,  bellowed  by  generous 
patrons  on  their  courteous  dedicators. 

Some  rich  lords,  he  fays,  he  has 
known  to  have  given  five  guineas  to  a 
poor  author  ;  others  ten — fome  twenty, 
others  thirty — and  here  and  there  a  mo¬ 
dern  Maecenas  has  ftretched  even  to 
fifty  guineas ! 

In  thefe  feveral  largefies,  the  author 
and  his  book,  it  feems,  have  feldom 
been  confidered ;  but  •  only  the  fum 
granted  : — Whether  for  a  collection  of 
Scraps,  or  a  body  of  ufeful  fcience  ? — - 

whether 
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whether  for  a  fing-fong  farce,  or  an 
epic  poem  ? — whether  to  an  architect  of 
Gothic  pyramids  and  Chinefe  temples, 
or  to  a  builder  up  of  men  ? 

* 

What  chance  fhail  I  Hand  then  ?— 
an  humble  retailer  of  others  thoughts — 
a  garbler  of  other  mens  wit ! — 

Nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  fhail 
ftand  as  good  a  chance  as  the  beft — for 
where  no  choice  is,  there  can  be  no  par¬ 
tiality  : — f6  that  you  have  only  to  re¬ 
commend  me  to  him  who  gives  moft, 
and  leave  me  to  make  my  bow. 

Yet  Hill,  I  apprehend,  the  price  of 
fterling  wit,  muft  be  indeterminate. 
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We  read  of  ragged  philofophers,  and 
poor  poets*  and  rich  patrons  in  all  times 
1 — but  we  cannot  eafily  decide  who  were 
the  firfl  that  brought  that  commodity 
to  market,  and  fubmitted  the  value  to 
be  determined  by  inadequate  judges — 
or,  for  no  better  reafon  but  becaule 
they  were  rich. 

Some  lords,  we  are  allured,  have  had 
their  prices  in  all  ages — but  they  muflr 
be  unlettered  lords  indeed,  who  weigh 
■wealth  againft  wit  j  or  think  the  fober 
inveftigation  of  truth  an  objedl  of  paltry 
price. 

For  me,  having  but  fmall  pretenfions 
to  the  countenance  of  fuch  only  who 
could  do  me  honour— 1  lhall  not  look 

for 
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for  a  patron,  where  it  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  an  honeft  man  to  find  one — 
among  pillaging  Lords  and  murdering 
Nabobs  —  the  Spoilers  of  their  own 
country,  or  the  depopulators  of  remote 
regions. 

I  chufe  rather  to  infcribe  my  ftolei* 
Scraps,  as  Alexander  bequeathed  his 
plundered  provinces — 

To  the  Worthiest. 


Epitaph, 
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Epitaph. 

4  Here  lies  the  Body  o/Mrs.  Power, 

‘  Who  delighted  in  doing  Good  every  Hour? 

THIS  ruHic  Epitaph  I  Humbled 
upon  in  Sutton,  or  SuTTon- 
Coldfield  Church-yard  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  about  fifteen  years  ago— -and  I 
hope  it  is  to  be  found  there  yet. 

If  any  imagine  it  fictitious  (which  is. 
not  very  material)  they  may  be  fatif- 
fied  of  the  truth,  by  confulting  the 
Parifii-regifter. 

The  memory  of  private  good  is  fel- 
dom  long-lived — Infcriptions  foon  wear 
Our,  and  Hones  moulder  away. 

But, 
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But,  in  my  opinion,  this  infcription 
ought  to  be  kept  up  at  the  expence  of 
the  pariifh — and  that  Mr.  Pastor,  for 
the  time  being,  ftiould  not,  for  the  fakef 
of  his  flock,  fuffer  fuch  a  moral  leflfon 
to  be  obliterated. 

■  •  -  ♦ 

An  annual  Lefture,  at  the  expence 

of  fome  five  pounds,  to  which  both 
town  and  country  fhould  be  invited — - 
upon  the  words.  He  went  about  doing 
Good ! — or.  Go !  and  do  thou  liktwife — • 
with  a  particular  reference  to  Mrs. 
Power’s  Tombftone,  might  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  good — 

I  can’t  tell  you  how  much — but,  per¬ 
haps,  far  more  than  we  are  aware  of — 
more,  I  am  perfuaded,  than  new-gilding 
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an  old  trumpery,  perriwig-pated  ftatue 
— new-varnifhing  the  clock-cafe  and 
fun-dial — new-painting  the  churchyard 
rails. 

As  I  hope  to  be  happy,  and  moft 
cordially  wilh  the  felicity  of  all  my  fel 
lows! — was  I  a parifhioner  there,  I  would 
fooner  fubfcribe  to  it — than  to  an  an¬ 
nual  ball,  a  bonfire,  or  a  bull-baiting. 

1 


Folly. 


FOLLY. 
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Folly. 

T  jV.  T  us  fee  who’s  Fool  now  ! 

What’s  Pride  ?  The  Majefiy  of 
Folly. 

What’s  Envy  ?  the  Sieknefs  of  Folly. 

What’s  Avarjce  ?  the  Wretchednefs 
of  Folly, 

What’s  Uncharitableness  ?  Inhu¬ 
man  Folly. 

What’s  Ingratitude?  the  Forgetful- 
jnefs  of  Folly* 


What’s 
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What’s  Cunning?  the  Wifdom  of 
Folly. 

What’s  Irrzligion  ?  the  Ignorance 
of  Folly. 

What’s  inordinate  Desire  ?  the  Luffc 
cf  Folly. 

"What’s  Gluttony  ;  the  Beaftiinefs  cf 
Folly. 

What’s  Wrath  ?  the  Madnefs  of 
Folly. 

"What’s  Cruelty  ?  the  Confumma- 
tion  of  Folly. 

What’s  Sloth  :  the  Self-enjoyment 
of  Folly. 


What’s 
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'  What’s  Fashion  ?  the  Livery  of 
Folly. 

a 

I  fhould  prefently  deafen  you,  was  I 
to  attempt  to  ring  the  changes  upon  the 
.  twelve  bells  of  Folly — and  myfelf  too. 

Fashion  is  a  fupernumerary  one,  and 
.  may  be  played  on  fingly,  when  hands 
are  wanting,  as  it  comprehends  the  whole 
in  itfelf. 

There’s  my  precious  idiots  ! — Ring 
on  !  Ring  om! — Be  fools  ftill !— *ftill  glo¬ 
ry,  each  in  his  favourite  Folly. 


Freethinker.. 
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Freethinker. 

T  Have  no  objection  to  Free-thinking  ; 
■*“  far  from  it — I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
becomes  every  lenfible  man  to  be  a 
Freethinker — nay  more,  that  it  is  his 
tiurv,  as  a  rational  being;. 

We  take  too  many  things  for  granted 
— hence,  grois  Absurdity  becomes  an 
effential  part  of  Relic-iov  ;  and  obiti- 
nate  Custom  has  a  conliderable  fhare  in 
our  Law. 


Hence  Superstition  fallens  upon  us 
for  Piety — we  believe  that  to  be  the  only 
Devotion,  which  is  direftly  contrary  to 
the  Spirit  of  True  Devotion. 


The 
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The  lively  fenfe  of  GOD’s  unbounded 
Mercv — our  own  Faith,  and  Hope, 
and  Universal  Love  •,  are  charmed  in¬ 
to  fottifh  Fear,  and  a  diftruft  of  Pro¬ 
vidence — or  turned  to  moping  Me¬ 
lancholy,  and  black  Despair! 

But  what  fort  of  Free-thinking  ? — 
that’s  the  queftion  ? — the  fentiments  muft 
be  rational,  no  doubt — they  muft  be  de¬ 
cent  too  otherwife,  they  will  greatly 
refleft  upon  the  candour  of  the  author 
who  publilhes  them. 


In  Ihort,  the  Free-thinker  ought  to 
be,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  a  Just- 
thinker. 


VOL.  I. 


F 


If 
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If  he  happens  to  think,  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  of  fettled  eftablifhments, 
which  have  been  proved,  and  found 
fufiicient  to  infure  (humanly  fpeaking) 
our  welfare,  both  temporal  and  eternal 
— but  that  he  wanders  wide  of  Nature, 
and  turns  his  back  upon  Reason  — 
that  he  lets  fly  as  Fancy  calls,  and 
Ihuts  his  eyes  againfl:  the  light  of  Truth 
— and  that  where  all  is  Peace,  he  would 
kindle  the  Are  of  Discord  : — I  think 
it  would  argue  great  difcretion  in  him, 
to  confine  his  thoughts  to  his  clofet. 

Men,  however  enlightened,  are  not 
to  throw  out  at  random — to  pull  down, 
from  meer  rage  and  war.tonnefs  of  pull¬ 
ing  down — to  try  experiments  upon  the 
weak  and  wavering — to  lie  perdue  for 

us. 
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ns,  as  though  they  *  were  angling  for 
gudgeons — or  run  us  down  the  ftream, 
at  extended  arm  and  long-line’s  length, 
with  painted  flies  and  falfe  baits— 

To  fee  how  their  fentiments  will  be 
received  ? — what  the  world  will  fay?— 
what  anfvers  they  may  produce  ? 

This  is  evidently  the  diverfion  of  a 
fick  mind,  or  a  forry  heart : — a  wife, 
and  of  courfe,  a  good  man, — propofes 
no  fuch  milchievous  entertainment. 

He  confiders  himfelf,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  born  for  the  fervice  of  fociety — 
and  if  he  may  promulgate  any  good, 
without  the  hazard  of  bringing  on  a 
great  inconveniency,  he  is  ready,  at  all 
F'  2  times, 

t  * 
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times,  to  exert  his  faculties — fearlefs, 
and  even  without  a  fee. 

His  moft  earned  endeavour  and  only 
drift,  is  to  inftrudt  his  fellows — not  to 
diftradt  them. 


Law 
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r 

Law  and  Lawyers. 

NOthing  is  To  much,  wanted,  as  a 
revifal  and  abridgment  of  the 
Law  : — next  to  which — 

Nothing  is  more  wanted,  than  a  re¬ 
formation  in  the  practice  and  among  the 
practitioners,  in  the  feveral  departments 
thereof.  • 

Wordy  and  uncertain  Laws,  fubjeft 
to  the  cavils  and  mifinterpretations  of 
mercenary  expofitors,  are  certainly  the 
worlt  lhackles  a  free  people  can  wear. 

One  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that 
many  of  our  Laws  were  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Lawyers  j  rather  than  for  the  be- 
F  3  nefit 
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nefit  and  fecurity  of  the  injured  and  op- 
preffed. 

A  nation  of  men,  ought  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  a  Cbde  of  falutary  and  wife 
Laws — not  by  a  nation  of  wrangling 
Lawyers. 

The  beft  and  molt  permanent  Laws, 
were  framed  by  wife  men  and  Law¬ 
givers  —  Moses,  Minos,  Lycurgus, 
Solon,  Plato,  Numa,  Allfred,  &c. 
— not  by  profeffed  Lawyers  ;  who  make 
a  gainful  traffic  of  litigation — and  have 
always  an  intereft  in  letting  people  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  ears. 

It  affords  fmall  confolation  to  a  free 
people,  to  be  allured  the  principles  of 

their 
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their  Laws  are  good,  and  their  funda¬ 
mentals  juft — as  long  as  the  practice  is 
notorioufly  pernicious  and  deftrudtive  of 
their  property  and  peace. 

Neither  is  it  fufficient  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  Laws — provided  they  are 
negligently,  erroneously  and  fcanda- 
loufly  executed. 

Wherever  a  Law  is  defective  to  the 
end  propofed,  another  fnould  be  imme¬ 
diately  framed. 

The  antiquity,  or  prevalency  of  a 
Law,  is  no  reafon  why  it  (hould  fubfift 
any  longer ;  if,  in  fome  cafes,  inade¬ 
quate  and  difproportioned  \  in  oihers, 
immeafurably  hard. 
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‘  So  fays  the  Law •,  and  fo  muft  we 
determine — we  confefs  *tis  very  hard, 
more  efpecially  in  the  cafe  before  us — 
but  there  is  no  help  at  prefent — fome  of 
thefe  days  the  Legiflature  may  take  it 
into  ccnfideration  ;  and  amend  the  old, 
or  enadt  a  new.* 

Here’s  Reafon  againft  Law,  which  is 
Reafon,  by  the  very  Judges  of  the  Law — 

Such  conclufions,  which  frequently 
occur  in  pradtice,  againft  the  very  face 
of  the  Law  ^  is  reafon  fufficient,  why  no 
further  procefs  fhould  be  tried,  upon 
fuch  defective  reafon,  till  a  revifal  has 
been  made — abrogate  it  at  once,  and 
Tevife  it  afterwards. 

The 
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The  law  is  not  only  calculated  for  ge¬ 
neral,  but  private  and  particular  good — 
every  man,  fubject  or  alien,  is  to  be  be¬ 
nefited  by  the  law  of  the  land  he  in¬ 
habits — but  no  individual  injured. 

Neither  do  I  fee  any  reafon  why  a 
wholefome  law,  become,  in  a  manner, 
obfolete  thro’  negle£t,  fhould  remain  a 
ticatl  Lcttet: — The  men  who  framed 
it,  might  poflibly  be  as  wife,  as  many, 
in  our  day — and,  a  hundred  to  one,  they 
were  full  as  difinterefted. 

The  laws  are  palpably  and  egregio.ufly 
defective,  where  juftice  cannot  be  had, 
nor  even  a  hearing  obtained,  but  upon 
the  mod  dilatory,  expenfive,  and  even 
blood-fucking  terms. 


They 
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They  are  alfo  pernicious  in  the  higheft 
degree,  when  frivolous  evafions,  vexa¬ 
tious  chicane^,  and  lying,  deteltable 
lham-pleas  are  admiflible — by  counte¬ 
nancing  and  fpreading  guilt,  which 
fhould  be  difcouras;ed  at  all  events,  and 
even  punilhed — rendering  a  court  of  juf- 
tice,  a  den  of  falfhood. 

*  What  won’t  you  fuffer  the  man  to 
put  in  his  plea  ?  fays  Serjeant  Moot — 
to  debar  him  his  plea,  would  be  very 
hard  indeed! — when,  if  he  has  none 
ready,  ’tis  our  bulinefs  to  devife  and  in¬ 
vent  for  him.’ 

That  client  of  yours,  Mr.  Serjeant, 
promiles  to  have  but  a  forry  appeal  to 
Justice,  who  deipifes  Truth. 

Having 
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Having  fo  many  Methodift-preachers 
among  us,  who  teach  and  exhort  for 
God’s  fake — ’tis  ftrange,  that  out  of 
fuch  an  infinity  of  Barrifters,  we  have 
not  a  few  Methodift-pleaders. 

There  muft  be  a  right  and  a  wrong 
fide  in  every  atlion. 

In  fpite  of  reafon,  juftice  and  the  belt 
opinions  previouily  had — no  man — not 
the  ableft  lawyer  among  them,  can  take 
upon  him  to  determine  the  event  of  an; 
a&ion  or  fuit. 

We  ought,  at  leaft,  to  know  what  is 
law,  what  is  not  law,  when  we  fubmit 
our  cafe  to  an  eminent  profeffor  of  law, 

\  whom 
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whom  we  fee  for  his  opinion : — Hill  we 
never  know,  but  to  our  further  coft. 

’Tis  impoffible  the  candid  council  on 
one  fide,  fhould  be  always  able  to  fee 
what  the  knavifh  pra&itioner  on  the 
other,  may  fet  up  to  defeat  his  honefl 
client. 

The  wranglings  among  lawyers,  fre¬ 
quently  put  one  in  mind  of  children  play¬ 
ing  at  crois-purpofes. 

.4 

They  evidently  debate  for  fees  only — 
not  for  the  love  of  juftice  and  the  caufe 
of  truth. 

Tautology,  and  th'e  multiplication  of 
words,  are  the  trammels  of  clients,  and 
the  nets  and  gins  of  lawyers. 


There 
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There  would  be  few  law-fuits,  and 
mankind  be  left  to  follow  their  vocations 
in  peace,  and  fecurity,  and  brotherly- 
love  •,  if  each  was  previoufly  apprized  of 
the  folly  and  uncertainty  of  going  to 
law — Inftead  of  which— 

‘  You  have  a  good  adlion !’  fays  one 
attorney — ‘  No  man  can  have  a  better 
defence  !’  fays  another — ‘  Courage,  my 
lads ! — keep  it  up  ! — never  flinch!’ — 

“  Well,  I  leave  it  to  you,  fays  the 
plaintiff — you’ll  make  the  heft  of  it : — 
and  I  to  you,  fays  the  defendant— you’ll 
do  what  you  can.” 

*  Doubtlefs,  we’ll  make  the  mofi  of 
it’ — fay  the  fniggering  rogues. 


As 
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As  it  is  the  duty  of  one  fide  to  main¬ 
tain  truth,  fo  alfo  is  it  the  fpecial  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  other,  to  evade  and  confound 
her  as  much  as  in  him  lies. 

He  was  aware,  from  the  beginning,  it 
was  a  damnable  plea — but  he  knew  alfo, 
that  fuch  damnable  pleas  had  fometimes 
fucceeded — To  inftance  only  fuch  a  cafe, 
and  fuch  a  cafe,  and  fuch  a  cafe — in 
every  one  of  which,  blind  Justice  was 
bothered  ’till  fhe  became  deaf — and 
naked  Truth  difcarded  as  a  vaga¬ 
bond. 

He  confidered  the  proffered  fee,  was 
due  no  lefs  to  his  family  than  himfelf 
— which  having  accepted,  it  lay  upon  his 
confcience  to  do  his  client’s  dirty  work. 

A  mighty 
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A  mighty  pretty,  honeft,  manly  fort 
of  an  employment,  you  feem  to  have 
taken  up ! 

A  man  gains  his  fuit — yet  goes  away 
difiatisfied. 

He  has-obtained  a  verdifl  with  cods — 
yet  is  he  much  time  and  money  out  of 
pocket. 

The  unfuccefsful  gamefter,  and  the 
fuccefsful  fuitor,  are  in  a  like  fituation 
— *  Where’s  all  your  money  “  I  left 
mine  at  the  Hazard-table  —  Where’s 
your’s  ?  for  I  hear  you  gained  your 
caufe.” — ‘  The  lawyers  divided  it  among 
them.’ 


Dama 
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Dame  Law  is  remarkably  provident 
towards  all  her  members — thole  (he  con- 
fiders  with  the  fond  partiality  of  parents 
to  their  legitimate  iflue: — No  antient 
Britons  can  be  more  zealoufly  attached 
to  their  remoteft  genealogies,  nor  Moun- 
TAiN-Scots  to  their  clans — every  one 
mull  come  in  for  a  kindred  portion — 
All  elfe  lhe  accounts  ftrangers  and 
aliens. 

Many  of  the  firft  fortunes  in  this 
kingdom,  have  been  railed,  within  thefe 
two  hundred  years,  by  the  practice  of 
the  Law: — Many  of  the  faireft  fortunes, 
within  that  period,  have  been  ruined  by 
the  fame  practice. 

’Tis  much  wifer,  and  abundantly 
cheaper  to  put  up  with  lols  and  damage 
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:(tho\  perhaps,  not  inconfiderable)  than 
to  conteft  it. 

A  wicked  relation  or  neighbour  has 
brought  a  vexatious  and  expenfive  fuit 
upon  me  ! — I  am  obliged  to  defend  it ! 

— and,  tho’  innocent,  it  cannot  terminate; 
but  in  my  ruin  ! — 

Is  it  fufficient  that  the  worthlefs 
plaintiff  is  non-fuited*1 

Litigious  fuitors  cannot  be  too  much 
difcouraged — In  many  cafes,  they  ought 
to  be  feverely  fined,  or  otherwife  pu- 
nifhed. 

The  fame  uncertain  fuccefs  and  cruel 
'expence,  which  eggs  on  the  unjuft  man,  * 

Vol.  I.  G  to 
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to  the  moil  unwarrantable  litigation ; 
frightens  the  juft  man,  and  deters  him 
from  profecuting  or  defending  his  claim. 

‘  I’ll  give  it  up,  fays  he,  at  once ! — 
my  peace  is  more  to  me,  than  my  eftate ! 
— my  beft  portion  is  my  peace  ! — he 
who  would  rob  me  of  that,  is  welcome 
to  the  other ! — • 

c  Befides,  who  can  forefee  when  this 
will  end  ? — for,  as  I  underftand,  in  Law- 
bufmefs,  nothing  can  be  determined — 
fave  that  every  thing  is  indeterminate  ! — 

‘  I  may  be  drawn  on  from  term  to 
term— and  from  year  to  year — and,  per¬ 
haps,  not  live  to  fee  the  end  of  it ! — 


‘  I  fn  all 
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4  I  fhall  be  robbed  of  my  time,  as 
well  as  my  money ! — the  fliort  portion 
left  me  to  make  up  my  long  accounts ! — 

‘  Surely,  time  was  not  given  us  for 
law-fuits ! — 

4  No,  hang  the  eft  ate !  let  it  go — I 
never  was  a  fportfman  in  my  life — and 
now  (hall  hardly  think  of  hazarding  my 
(lender  means,  and  trying  my  fortune, 
for  the  firft  time,  in  the  lottery  of  the 
law.’ 

The  man  who  goes  to  law,  oa  the 
fcore  of  reputation,  generally  comes 
out  of  court  more  befpattered  than  he 
went  in — fo  lightly  do  thofe  gentlemen 
treat  the  bubble  Reputation. 

G  2 
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If  fcandalous  report?  and  opprobri¬ 
ous  names  be  the  offence — let  him  prove 
his  damage. 

Perhaps  he  can’t,  in  your  fenfe  of  the 
word : — He  can  only  prove,  that  he  has 
been  moil  undefervedly  difhonoured,  and 
cruelly  flandered. 

4  What,  can  he  prove  no  damage  ? — 
Why  then  he  has  fuftained  none — A 
clear  cafe,  my  Lord  ! — Where  no  da¬ 
mage  can  be  proved,  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
jury — A  few  hafty  expreffions — which 
might  as  well  have  been  fpared — and 
fome  names,  not  of  the  ffoft  enticing 
found — (by  which  the  gentleman  may  be 
nicknamed,  as  long  as  he  lives) — but 
no  Damage.* 


If 
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If  Horns  is  the  word — ’tis  the  higheft 
joke  imaginable !  —  enough  to  fet  the 
court  in  a  roar ! — and  drive  the  poor 
cuckold,  covered  with  confufion  for 
others  guilt,  quite  out  of  the  Hall !' 

If  perfonal  libels  and  pidtures  are  the 
pleas — Who  regards  libels  now-a-days  ? 
— they  are  fo  common,  that,  it  feems 
univerfally  agreed,  ’tis  folly  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  them. 

" \  , 

In  our  days  of  general  diffraftion,  who 
has  efcaped  the  poiloned  fhaft  of  Ca¬ 
lumny? — ’twere  a  difficult  matter  to  fix 
upon  any  character  of  known  worth  and 
dignity. — And  for  a  picture — 

G  3  ‘  Why 
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‘  Why  it  may  ftand  for  one  man,  as 
well  as  another — 

c  Who  can  take  upon  him  to  fwear 
’twas  made  for  fuch  a  one  ?’ — Tho’  all 
the  world  acknowledges  the  likenefs — fo 
does  the  man  in  heart  who  pleads  againft 
it. 

1  Behdes,  this  is  no  portrait — ’tis  what 
you  call  a  Caricature’ — So  much  the. 
worfe,  friend. 

‘  Neither  is  it  a  picture — -A  picture, 
I  humbly  conceive,  fhould  be  in  oil 
and  colours,  or  colours  without  oil : — 
So,  I  believe,  every  body  underftands  a 
-  picture — ■ 


‘  But 
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*  But  this  is  no  painting,  or  drawing 
with  a  pencil — this  is,  what  you  call,  an 
Engraving — 

‘  Yet  now,  when  I  look  at  it  again, 
’tis  not  an  Engraving — an  Etching,  or 
hatching  I  take  it  to  be — 

1 

‘  Tho’  certainly  it  looks  more  like 
fcratching  with  a  dry  needle — 

*  Or  fcraping  : — Ay,  ay,  ’tis  fcraping ! 
— fure  ,  enough,  ’tis  fcraping — ’tis  any 
thing,  or  nothing — for  I  defy  any  un¬ 
prejudiced  mortal  to  difcover  the  leaft 
harm  in  it — a  meer  imagination! — a. 
Jett  d’Efprit  /’ 


G  4 
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That  laft  conjecture  has  totally  effaced 
every  line  of  malignity — and  it  remains 
as  harmlefs  as  a  plate  of  plain  copper. 

How  fhould  any  man  be  able  to  fpeak 
to  the  delicate  point  of  Reputation,  who 
has  fhook  hands  with  Modesty,  and 
even  ihaken  off  common  decency  ? 

Bo  what  you  will,  fay  what  you  lift, 
you  fhall  never  want  a  frontlefs  advo¬ 
cate. 

The  man  who  fhould  dare  to  fet  about 
confounding,  or  explaining  away  the  ob¬ 
vious  fenfe — the  true  fpirit  and  import 
of  a  law,  for  a  fee,  or  otherwife,  Ihould 
be  punifhable. 


There 
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> 

There  is  an  ancient  Law  of  a  lifter 
kingdom,  to  this  purpofe — 

An  A<ft  of  the  22d.  of  K.  James  L 
of  Scotland,  made  in  the  parliament 
of  Perth,  An.  1426. 

The  title — 'That  nane  interpreit  the 
Kingis  Statutis.  Cap.  12 1. 

“  Item,  The  King  of  Deliverance  of 
Counfall  be  maner  of  Statute  forbid- 
dis,  that  na  man  interpret  his  Statutis 
utherwayis,  than  the  Statutis  beiris,  and 
to  the  intent  and  effect,  that  thay  war 
maid  for,  and  as  the  maker  of  thame 
underftuid  :  and  quhafa  dois  the  con- 
trarie,  Elbe  punist  at  the  Kingis 
will.” 


Trial 
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Trial  by  Juries,  is  a  plain  argument 
of  the  ancient  purity  and  fimplicity  of 
our  Laws  —  otherwife,  common  men 
could  not  be  judges  : — they  could  never 
take  upon  them  to  define  unintelligible 
jargon  of  no  one  language  •,  nor  deter¬ 
mine  upon  what  was  wrapt  up  in  a  cloud 
of  dark  and  ambiguous  words. 

At  prefent,  they  commonly  decide  as 
well  as  the  confufion  of  the  matter  will 
fuffer  them  : — tho’,  I  think,  in  fome 
modern  cafes,  it  cannot  be  faid  they 
have  decided  according  to  Law — but 
upon  their  own  judgment — which  hap¬ 
pened,  now  and  then,  to  be  direfdy 
contrary  to  the  fcope  and  hieaning  of 
the  Law. 


In 
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In  our  time,  a  frontlefs  Counfel,  who 
faps  the  very  foundation,  and  wrangles 
away  the  fpirit  of  a  Law — and  brangles 
the  Jury  over  to  his  opinion  ;  which  he 
knows  to  be  falfe  and  black  as  his  gown 
— will  be  Eire  to  be  diftinguilhed,  and 
to  become  a  riling  man  : — whilft  the  juft; 
Advocate  cf  the  Laws  of  his  Countryr 
deploring  the  abufe  which  he  cannot  re¬ 
medy  ;  retires  from  the  noify  bar,  and 
contents  himfelf  with  Chamber-pradtice 
— thereafter  giving  his  fage  opinion  of 
What  is  Law — not  of  what  may  be 
found  to  be  fuch. 

Trial  by  Juries,  is  one  of  the  boafted 
Rights  of  Englishmen  : — many  advan¬ 
tages  accrue  to  them,  above  other  na¬ 
tions,  from  that  grand  privilege  ; — 

many 
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many  difadvantages  alfo  arife  to  them 
from  the  fame  privilege.. 

If  Juries  are  to  be  judges,  as  in  molt 
cafes  they  are,  5tis  a  weighty  concern 
indeed  !  and  fhould  be  managed  nicely, 
ferioufly,  confcientioufly  !  — Freedom, 
property,  perfonal  injury,  affault,  and 
an  endlefs  train  of  guilt,  are  improper 
fubjedts  of  merriment  •,  and  Courts  of 
Juftice  the  molt  unfit  fcenes  for  jefts  : — 
yet  how  frequently  are  they  made  fuch, 
by  the  wit  of  Counfel  playing  upon  the 
fh  allow  pates  of  Jurymen  ? 

A  weak  brother  overpowered  by  a 
Itronger,  taking  it  for  granted  he  hi  all 
find  that  ftrength  in  the  Law  which  Na- 
ture  has  denied  him  as  an  individual, 

brings 
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brings  his  action  againft  the  brutal  vio¬ 
lator  of  his  peace — perhaps  he  had  done 
wifer  to  have  dropt  the  profecution. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind, 
happened  a  few  years  ago. 

One  man  was  cruelly  affaulted  by  an¬ 
other — beat  and  pulled  by  the  nofe — 
the  alfault  was  fufficiently  proved — and 
the  unfamaritan  Jury,  after  taking  the 
matter  into  confideration,  gave  the  plain¬ 
tiff  One  Farthing  Damage  : 

But  why  give  him  any  thing  ?  you’ll 
lay — O,  for  the  joke-fake  !  —  for  the 
poor  man  went  by  the  name  of  Far- 
xhing-nose  ever  after — Ha!  ha!  ha! 
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‘  In  the  Name  of  God  ! — whofe  fa- 
cred  Name,  fuch  Jurors  appear  to  me 
to  have  profaned — where’s  the  jeft  ?’ 

Why  in  the  perjury — and  the  con¬ 
ceit,  that  twelve  honeft  men  would 
damn  themfelves  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
Court,  and  to  entail  ridicule  upon  their 
abufed  neighbour. 

No  expofition  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  wanted,  than  one  upon  the  nature 
•of  an  Oath — not  but  that  we  have  enow 
already  : — but  they  are,  in  general,  too 
learned  and  too  laboured — jpeaking  and 
explaining  more  to  the  head,  than  to  the 
heart — whereas  fuch  a  one  as  I  wilb  for, 
cannot  be  too  fimple  and  concife. 
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A  pofitive  Oath,  according  to  my 
conception,  will  not  admit  of  any  qua¬ 
lifying  glofs,  or  the  minuteft  mental  re- 
fervation. 

In  a  country,  where  fwearing  is  fo 
common  —  (tho’  Common  Swearinc  is 
punifhable  by  Statute)  that  every  thing 
is  determined  upon  Oath  : — where  hardly 
.any  man  is  buffered  to  carry  on  his  law¬ 
ful  bufinefs,  without  fwearing  and  damn¬ 
ing  himfelf- — much  oftener  than  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  Church  : — fuch  a  con- 
cife  and  friendly  monitor,  I  perfuade 
myfelf,  would  be  of  great  ufe. 

I  would  have  copies  of  it  ftuck  up  in 
every  part  of  his  Majefty’s  Dominions 
— -as  far  as  the  Laws  of  England  ex¬ 
tend 
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tend — even  to  the  remote!!  regions  of 
the  world — • 

Again!!  churches,  chapels,  conventi¬ 
cles,  gates,  walls,  pillars  and  common 
piffing-places  - —  even  upon  ftiles  and 
trees — 

In  all  marts,  meetings,  fairs,  ex- 
changes  and  places  of  public  refort — 

In  courts  of  juftice,  juftice-ffiops,  and 
public  offices — more  efpecially  in  the 
three  principal,  the  ftamp-office,  the 
excife  and  cuftom-houfe — in  the  laft  of 
which  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  fuch 
flaring  Capitals,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read. 


Common 
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Common  Swearing,  heaven  forgive 
11s  !  is  fhocking  enough  ! — but  Common 
Perjury  is  dreadful  ! 

Several  country  Attornies  and  Petti¬ 
foggers  are  the  terror  of  all  around 
them : — they  are  feared,  as  men  fear 
vipers  and  fcorpions  *,  from  the  power 
which  is  in  them  of  doing  mifchief. 

.  «* 

It  were  to  be  wiflied  the  number  of 
Attornies  was  limited — that  they  were 
perfonally  known,  in  the  refpe&ive 
Courts  to  which  they  belong — and,  not 
only  regiftered,  but  even  muftered  and 
called  over  every  Term. 

If  any  charge  of  malepraduce  lay  a- 
gainft  an  Attorney,  fuch  matter  fhould 
Vol.  I,  H  be 
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be  cleared  up,  before  he  was  buffered  to 
act  any  more. 

Tn  a  concern  of  fo  facred  a  nature  as 
the  Law  of  the  Land  •,  every  unworthy 
practitioner,  bringing  a  difhonour  upon 
that  profeflion  of  which  he  is  a  minifter, 
fhould  be  detected,  2nd  brought  to  infa¬ 
my  and  condign  punilhment,  in  a  fum- 
mary  way. 

Every  Attorney  fhould  be  obliged  to 
aft,  in  all  caufes  in  which  he  was  inter- 
efted,  in  his  own  name,  or  not  at  all. 

The  contrary  practice  gives  an  open¬ 
ing  to  duplicity  and  deceit — the  perni¬ 
cious  confequence  whereof  is  not  eafily 
to  be  forefeen — and  from  which  the  ma- 

jefty 
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jelly  of  the  Law  (of  a  divine  nature, 

tho’  of  human  inftitution)  fhould  be  free 

■ 

from  the  fmalleft  fufpicion. 

Pettifoggers,  the  greatefl  pefts  of  this 
nation,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  claim 
the  fan&ion  of  a  Court  of  Juftice,  as  a 
cloke  for  their  abominable  knaveries  •, 
but  would  be  conftrained  to  find  out  ho¬ 
ned:  employments  : — while  men  of  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  profefiion,  would  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  refpefted,  elleemed — as  they  de- 
ferve  to  be. 

The  Law  of  perfonal  Arrefts  for  debt 
(as  it  is  managed  and  abufed  throughout 
this  kingdom)  calls  aloud  for  rearefs. 

H  2 
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It  cries  to  heaven  ! — and  blafts  the 
reputation  cf  a  country,  in  what  it  is  fo 
iuperiorly  gifted  above  all  others  —  its 
Wifdom  and  its  Liberty  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  juftified  by  any  mode 
of  reafon — for  it  is  againft  all  light  rea- 
fon — nor  even  to  be  palliated. 

Every  individual  has  it  in  his  power, 
tinder  the  common  privilege  of  perfonal 
Arreft  for  debt,  to  be  the  immediate  ex¬ 
ecutioner  of  his  fellow. 

A  defigning  man,  under  the  mafk  of 
friendfhip,  may  intice  an  unwary  into 
his  books — promife  him  time  for  pay¬ 
ment — and  throw  him  into  prifon  the 
next  hour. 


Any 
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Any  one  may  gratify  his  revenge 
upon  another — by  the  medium  of  a  flip 
of  parchment. 


There  are  fhops,  where  they  are  pub- 
lickly  fold,  like  common  traffic — No¬ 
body  knows  you,  nor  cares  any  thing 
about  you — you  have  only  to  go  to  one 
of  thofe,  and  kifs  a  nafty  book,  worn 
out  with  beaftly  thumbs  and  lying  lips — * 
pay  your  money  (no  queftions  aiked) 
and  come  your  ways.. 

Shall  it  be  at  the  option  of  one  man,, 
to  feize  upon  another,  at  a  moment’s 
warning — to  diftraft  his  bufmefs,  de- 
ftroy  his  market,  ruin  his  credit,  and 
'  hurry  him  to  prifon,  without  a  hearing  ? 

H  3  — This 
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— 1'his  in  a  free  country — in  a  com¬ 
mercial  country  too  ? 

Is  he  to  be  imprifoned  firH — when  he 
Hands  charged  with  no  other  trefpafs  but 
debt — and  heard — it  may  be  fome  three, 
or  fix,  or  nine  months  after  ? 

What  can  be  more  inhuman,  than  to 
throw  at  once  — (in  an  inftant !)  — a  juft 
debtor  into  the  fame  fituation  with  the 
moH  profligate  felon — in  every  refpeft 
the  fame,  fave  his  fetterj  ? 

Rut  his  cafe  is  Hill  harder  than  that  of 
the  hardened  thief,  or  mifcreant  traitor — 
who  has  undergone  an  examination,  and, 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  magifirate, 
Hands  committed. — • 


To 
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To  make  him  over  to  a  fet  of  merci- 
lefs  villains,  called  Bailiffs — who  are  a 
difgrace  to  the  name  of  Officer- — and 
fhew  rather  like  hangmen,  and  tormen¬ 
tors,  or  hired  affaffins — than  the  fober 
minifters  of  juftice. 

To  leave  the  honeft  debtor,  newly 
dragged  —  (without  a  minute’s  warn¬ 
ing,  to  provide  againft  an  exigency, 
which,  it  may  be,  he  forefaw  not)  — 
newly  dragged,  I  fay,  from  his  habita¬ 
tion,  family,  bufmefs — in  the  hands  of 
fuch  a  crew  ! — fhut  up  in  a  cell,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  caitiff  catchpoll-,  fecured  by 
double  bolts  and  bars  ! — fubjecfl  to  the 
taunts  and  infolence  of  the  abandoned 
minions  of  his  power — wretches  without 
*  bowels  ! 

H  4  L 
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Is  the  liberty  of  a  free  man  of  a  free 
country — or  of  a  free  citizen  of  any 
country,  to  be  held  fo  cheap,  as  to  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  fuch  fhamelefs  and  re- 
morfelefs  villains — who  live  by  profli¬ 
gacy,  and  make  a  trade  of  nailery,  of 
fm  and  cruelty. 

But  Lawyers  have  no  caufe  of  com- 

J  t 

plaint  on  this  fcore,  but  much  the  con¬ 
trary — for  here  the  ruin  of  thoul'ands 
commences  —  fuit  begets  fuit,  and  ac¬ 
tion  quickens  a&ion  ! 

Refides,  they  are  exempted — tho’  Di¬ 
vines  and  Phyflcians  are  not : — the  dir- 
tiefl  pettifogger,  who  has  no  caufe  to 
plead,  but  the  common  caufe  of  the  dif- 
trefa  and  defbudtion  of  his  kind ;  which 

he 
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he  purfues  with  unwearied  application — 
can  boaft  a  privilege,  which  the  worthiest 
fubjefts  of  England  (the  peerage  and 
the  people’s  reprefentatives  excepted) 
cannot — Freedom  from  personal  Ar¬ 
rest  for  De'Bt. 

Again  let  us  confider  this  reproachful 
matter  for  a  moment — 

'  i 

Shall  it  remain  in  the  power  of  one 
fubjeft,-  at  the  inftant  of  his  will  and 
pleafure,  to  deprive  another  of  his  li¬ 
berty — to  immure  him — to  give  him  over 
to  the  tormentor ;  who  may  deny  him 
the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper — the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  meffenger — the  converfation  of 
his  friends  ? — and  all  this  under  the  co¬ 
lour. 
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lour,  iniquity,  or  ill  provifion  of  the 
law  ?  , 

What  Engliihman  doubts  this  ferious 
truth  ? 

\ 

May  not  any  man,  as  the  law  Hands 
at  prefent,  and  is  in  daily  pra&ice — by 
himfelf,  or  with  the  aid  of  an  attorney, 
fwear  a  falfe,  or  difputable  debt,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  warrant  for  any  fum, 
againft  another,  who  owes  him  little  or 
nothing — it  may  be  not  the  tithe  of  what 
he  has  fworn  to — or  whom,  perhaps,  he 
fcarcely  ever  faw — and,  upon  giving  the 
fame  to  a  rafcal,  who  wears  the  title  of 
officer,  ffiall  not  the  innocent  party  there¬ 
upon  be  arrelfed,  imprifoned — it  may 

be 
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be  afiafiinated,  or  conveyed  out  of  the 
kingdom  ? — 

Have  we  not  a  memorable  inftance  of 
a  horrid  efteft,  produced  by  this  egre¬ 
gious  overfight  in  our  laws  concerning 
perfonal  arrefts  for  debt  -  enough  to  make 
Eritons,  inhabiting  that  part  of  our  ifland 
called  England,  tremble — and  foreigners 
quake,  as  if  feized  with  the  horrors  of 
an  inquifition,  or  Baftille  ! — and,  furely 
enough  to  have  alarmed  any  wife  legifla- 
ture,  jealous  of  the  public  freedom,  and 
no  lefs  of  every  free  individual,  to  guard 
againft  every  poflible  mifchief  of  that 
kind  in  future  ? — Yet  does  not  the  law 
{land,  for  the  moft  part,  as  it  did  ? 

Was  not  a  foreign  nobleman,  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Marquis  De  Frat- 

teaux 
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teaux — who  fled  to  this  kingdom  (as  it 
was  faid  and  is  generally  believed)  to 
avoid  the  refentment  of  an  incenfed  fa¬ 
ther,  upon  fome  family  difference — and 
after  having  refided  a  confiderable  time 
in  this  Land  of  Liberty — wherein  all 
breathe  the  breath  of  Freedom — as  well 
Blacks  as  Whites — according  to  the 
late  determination  of  a  Noble  Chief 
Justice  ! — 

Was  not  that  gentleman,  about  feven- 
teen  years  ago,  feized  by  a  couple  of  kid¬ 
napping  bailiffs — armed  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  writ  —  whereto  was  fworn  a 
large  ium  of  money  againft  him — a  debt 
which  he  had  never  contracted  ? — 

[r  Was  he  not,  under  that  pretext,, 
taken  from  Marybone  where  he  lodged, 

-  to 
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■ 

to  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  affaffins — 
thence,  by  the  faid  ruffians,  put  on 
- .  board  a  {hip,  and  by  them  conveyed  to 
France  ? — fince  when  he  has  never  more 
been  heard  of. 

Was  any  particular  fearch  made  after 
thofe  villains  ? — (one  of  whom,  I  am 
told,  is  yet  living  in  a  neighbouring  fea- 
port  of  France) — Ought  they  not  tohave 
been  demanded,  fooner  than  robbers,  or 
even  murderers  ? — as  having  brought  a 
fcandal  upon  cur  laws  •,  under  colour 
whereof,  they  had  perpetrated  a  crime, 
for  which  they  ffiould  have  been  pur- 
fued  to  Hell’s  gates  for  their  deftruc- 
tion — ! 

‘  But  wherefore  flrain  your  lungs  fo 
about  the  fcoundiels? — for,  after  all  you 

have 
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have  faid,  I  queftion  much  whether  their 
offence  exceeded  a  three-and-four-penny, 
or  a  fix-and-eight-penny  mifdemeanor — 
and  begging  pardon  upon  their  marrow¬ 
bones,  of  courfe,  and  promifing  never 
to  do  the  like  again — ’till  they  had  as 
fair  an  opportunity.’ 

I  believe  you  are  in  the  right: — A 
couple  of  well-tongued  counfel,  well 
feed — might,  poffibly,  have  brought  it 
to  that  eafy  iffue. 

The  Fate  of  Fratteaux  may  be 
frequently  adted  over  again — Why  not  ? 
■ — It  would  have  afforded  a  pretty  fubjedt 
for  an  hiflorical  play,  had  it  happened 
about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century — 


And 
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And  if  fuch  mighty  mifchief  rarely 
happens — -.as  crimes  of  the  greateft  turpi¬ 
tude,  like  comets,  blaze  not  every  day — 
it  argues  the  vileft  of  the  people,  bad  as 
they  are,  to  be  better  than  that  law, 
which  leaves  an  opening  for  them  to 
commit  the  moil  deteftable  offences. 

But  there  are  many  misfortunes,  num- 
berlefs  evils  anfing  from  that  fell  mif¬ 
chief,  that  crooked  channel,  which  few 
can  judge  of! — ’Tis  true,  they  generally 
light  upon  the  poor,  and  thofe  who  are 
without  means  to  redrefs  themfelves. 

Law  is  expenfive — fo  that  the  poor 
muff  be  contented  to  fit  down  quietly 
with  their  injuries,  left  a  worle  fate  beial 
them. — What  can  a  man  do,  who  has 


no 
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no  money  ? — for  there’s  no  going  to  mar¬ 
ket,  even  in  Forma  Pauperis ,  without  it. 

To  all  this,  the  Lawyers,  who  have 
no  other  word  but  Action  in  their 
mouths,  reply — 

‘  The  injured  have  their  aftion — Any 
perfon  arrefted,  has  only  to  pay  the 
money,  or  put  in  bail  (which  will  gain 
him  home  time  for  payment)  or  defend 
the  a&ion  at  common  law.’ 

But  fuppofe  he  can’t  find  bail — being 
charged  with  a  much  heavier  debt  than 
he  owes — which  would  plainly  appear 
upon  trial — the  plaintiff,  he  is  fully  per- 
fwaded,  not  being  able  to  prove  one 
fourth,  it  may  be,  not  a  tenth  of  what 

he 
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he  has  cruelly  laid  upon  him. — This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  greatly  alarms  his 
friends  (as  they  are 'called  in  the  language 
of  the  world)  who  thereupon  fly  him. — 
Or  the  arreft  is  entirely  falfe,  groundlefs, 
malicious ! — Neverthelefs  his  friends  keep 
aloof,  and  watch  to  fee  how  providence 
will  enable  him  to  get  over  it. 

‘  In  either  cafe,  ’tis  very  hard — but, 
notwithftanding,  if  he  can’t -bail- 
why,  he  muft  go  to  prifon.’ 

What,  and  try  the  merits  afterwards  ? 

c  Ay,  if  he  chufes  it.’ 

Is  there  no  other  alternative  ? 

Vol.  I. 
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‘  None.’ 

That’s  a  defedt  indeed  ! — not  but  that 
I  think  the  debtor’s  body  is  his  creditor’s 
— fo  fays  the  law  of  moft  countries ;  an- 
tient  and  modern,  Jewilh  and  Gentile, 
Pagan  and  Chriftian — Let  him  take  it ! 
— But  firft,  let  us  be  well  affured  he  has 
a  right  to  It. 

And  even  then,  fays  the  defponding 
debtor,  he  cannot  hold  it  for  ever ! — ■ 
The  Jews  had  their  Sabbatical  year  of 
releafe — and  our  Chriftian  adts  of  In- 
folvency  commonly  come  round  every 
feventh  year. 

How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  our  ruffians 
in  office,  I  mean  Bailiffs,  have  departed 

from 
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from  the  antient  and  univerfal  practice 
in  all  civilized  countries,  of  wearing  the 
livery  of  their  office  ? 

The  Yarlets  and  Serjeants,  as  they 
were  called  formerly,  were  diftinguiffied 
by  their  habit — they  ufed  no  counter¬ 
feits  *— 

It  appears  to  rre  to  be  below  the  dignity 
of  the  Law,  that  they  ffiould : — No  part 
of  juftice,  and  the  Law,  I  humbly  con¬ 
ceive,  is  to  be  adted  in  mafquerade — 


*  A  man  of  my  profeffion  never  counterfeits, 
’till  he  lays  hold  upon  a  debtor,  and  fays,  he  refs 
him  ;  for  then  he  brings  him  to  all  manner  of  un- 
ref. —  Ben  Jonson.  See,  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  Aft  IV.  Scene  11. 

I  2 
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This  is  to  make  downright  mummers  of 
their  inferior  minifters — 

Dangerous  mummers  indeed! — for 

D 

they  pafs  now  in  all  manner  of  dif- 
guifes  —  and  inftead  of  the  peaceable 
mace,  the  fober  fymbol  of  civil  power, 
the  villains  commonly  parade  it  with 
bludgeons,  and  concealed  weapons,  as 
is  notorious  to  all  men !  — Yet  not  a 
Lawyer  is  to  be  found  who  has  honefty 
enough,  to  declare  the  practice  infamous 
and  illegal ! 

4  They  could  not  fo  readily  acquit 
themfelves  of  their  fervice  in  a  known 
habit — they  might  be  liable  to  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  even  abufe’ — 


Far 
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Far  lefs  fo,  in  my  opinion,  than  at 
prefent — Is  not  the  Law  ftrong  enough 
to  fupport  itfelf? — Befides,  who  fhall 
dare  to  infult  or  oppofe  the  avowed  and 
liveried  officer  of  j  office,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  duty  ? 

In  the  free  ftates  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces — where  little  freedom  is,  in  com- 
parifon  with  what  Britons  boaft,  and 
have  a  right  to  enjoy — no  inferior  mi- 
nifter  of  juftice  dares  to  enter  the  meaneft 
citizen’s  houfe. 

His  houfe  is  his  ftrong  fortrefs  of  de¬ 
fence  again  ft  the  face  of  his  enemies; 
which  he  has  a  right  to  defend  againft 
every  invader : — and  fo  far  from  daring 
to  drag  the  mafter  from  his  habitation, 

I  3  for 
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for  a  matter  of  debt  •,  that  the  freeman 
has  a  right  to  treat  him  after  what  man¬ 
ner  he  pleafes,  for  encroaching  upon  his 
firft  privilege,  and  breaking  in  upon  the 
repofe  of  his  family. — The  queftion  is 
not,  how  he  got  in  ? — but,  how  he  came 
there  at  all  ? — How  he  prefumed  to  tread 
his  premifes,  without  his  permiflion  ? 

This  founds  fomewhat  like  the  voice 
of  Liberty  ! — Indeed,  ’tis  a  voice  which 
cannot  eafily  be  miftaken  ! — fo  melodi¬ 
ous,  and  yet  fo  manly  fweet,  as  hardly 
to  be  counterfeited  ! — a  happy  tenor,  be¬ 
twixt  the  Italians  fhrill  treble,  and  the 
roaring  Britons  bafs. 

Yet  there  are  numberlefs  debts  con¬ 
tracted,  and  many  ill  paid,  in  that  mart 
of  general  commerce,  the  States  domi¬ 
nions  ; 
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nions ;  as  every  one  muft  fuppofe  to  be 
the  cafe. 

And  how  are  creditors  righted,  and 
debtors  treated,  think  you  ? 

With  that  equal  juftice  and  due  de¬ 
corum,  which  befits  the  wifdom  of  ma- 
giftracy,  prefiding  over  the  firft  commer¬ 
cial,  opulent,  flourifhing  and  belt  regu¬ 
lated  conntry  in  Europe. 

One  citizen  having  a  legal  demand 
upon  another,  requefts  his  account  from 
time  to  time — till  tired  out  with  delays 
he  gives  him  this  fair  notice — 4  Unlels 
you  difcharge  me  by  fuch  a  day,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  fhall  cite  you  be¬ 
fore  the  magiftracy.5 

14 
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The  time  elapfed,  and  no  payment 
made,  the  debtor  receives  a  fummons  to 
attend  the  court  on  fuch  a  day — he  dare 
not  difobey. 

» 

The  parties  met,  not  by  their  attor- 
nies,  but  face  to  face — the  creditor 
prefers  his  complaint — the  debtor  makes 
his  reply: — Both  are  alike  attended  to — 
Tvstice  knows  no  diftinction  of  parties — 
the  creditor  and  the  debtor  arc  the  fame. 

\ 

Here  it  behoves  either  party  to  lpeak 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — 
even  without  an  oath  : — Oaths  feldom 
bind,  after  truth  ceafes  to  be  obliga¬ 
tory. 


‘  You 
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‘  You  are  met  before  us  for  juftice — 
you  fhall  have  it : — So  fhall  you — ay, 
and  mercy  too,  if  you  deferve  it : — But 
remember,  each  of  you,  that  we  rely  on 
every  word  you  fay — No  fhuffling,  no 
evafion,  no  lying  ! — 

‘  The  man  who  dares  to  falfify  the 
truth  before  the  magiftrate,  deferves  no 
mercy  ! — Nov/,  fpeak  your  complaint, 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  juft  man.’ 

But  I  beg  leave  to  digrefs  a  little — ■ 

In  matters  of  debt,  a  queftion  fre¬ 
quently  ariles,  which  forry  Attornies 
and  dirty  Bailiffs  are  very  bad  judges  of 
— and  for  which  even  the  common  Law 
of  the  land  has  made  but  a  fcanty  pro- 

vifion. 
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vifion,  in  fome  cafes  •„  and  in  others, 
none  at  alf: — How,  and  after  what  man¬ 
ner,  was  the  debt  contracted  ? 


Goods  fold  and  delivered,  and  even 
proved  to  have  been  delivered,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  fufficient : — What  fort  of  goods, 
how  conditioned,  how  rated,  how  deli¬ 
vered  ? — Under  what  verbal  or  written 
promife,  refpeCting  time,  on  the  fide  of 
either  party  ? — Whether  to  be  paid  for, 
when  fold  ;  or  returned,  if  not  fold  ? — 
with  numberlefs  other  circumftances,  of 
the  highcft  confequence  in  trade,  defend¬ 
ing  the  utmoft  confideration,  and  requir¬ 
ing  the  moil  unprejudiced  and  refined 
diftinction  to  be  able  to  unravel. 


Paper 
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Paper  produced  and  identified,  carries 
no  proof  after  what  manner  fuch  paper 
was  obtained — far  lefs  do^s  it  admit  of, 
ordifcover  any  fecret  refervation  between 
the  parties — who,  if  they  were  cited  to 
appear  face  to  face,  could  fatisfy  the 
Court  in  a  few  minutes,  better  than  a 
Chancery-bill  of  twelve  hours  long,  or 
all  the  wrangling  Lawyers  in  the  King¬ 
dom. 

‘  Well — if  you  are  difappointed  in 
one  Court,  I  am  forry  for  you — but, 
heaven  be  praiied  !  we  have  more  courts 
than  one  : — Our  forefathers,  many  of 
whom  were  Lawyers,  have  provided  us 
with  an  ample  portion  of  Law  ! 


‘No 
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‘  No  freeborn  Englifhman,  fay  they, 
(hall  want  Law! — ’tis  his  birthright! — 
his  inheritance  ! — as  long  as  he  has  any 
money  in  his  pocket. 

4  We  have  a  Court — the  peculiar  blef- 
fing  of  which  is,  to  mitigate  the  feverity 
and  abate  the  rigour  of  the  Common- 
Law  Courts  : — wherein  the  minuted 
matters  are  weighed  with  learned  and 
juft  diftinftion — from  which  tribunal,  to 
the  eternal  honour  of  a  long  fuccefllon 
of  great  and  able  prefidents  be  it  fpoken, 
very  few  caufes  have  been  appealed,  .in 
comparifon  with  the  number  of  equi¬ 
table  determinations  made — But  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  expenfive  carrying  hufinefs  thro’ — ’ 


But 
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But  wherefore  lead  me  a  dance  thro* 
manv  Courts  ? — Whv  refer  me  to  an- 

j  J 

other,  when  I  Hand  here  for  juftice  and 
my  right  ? — Is  not  this  a  Court  of  Juf- 
tice  ? 

*  Doubtlefs — ’tts  a  Court  of  Common 
Law.’ 

Is  not  a  Court  of  Common  Law  a 
Court  of  Juftice  ? 

k  *  1  , 

‘  Unqueftionably —  every  Court  of 
Law  is  a  Court  of  Juftice — ’ 

Well  then — what  hinders  ? 

. df  '  » ’ \ 

*  t  ■ 

‘  Nay,  ’tis  all  over  with  you  here— 
your  relief,  now,  muft  be  in  Equity — ’ 
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What’s  that  ? — Is  not  the  Common- 
Law,  Juftice  ? — and  Juftice,  Equity? 

‘  They  are  all  the  fame,  in  one  fenfe — 
and  yet  they  differ  widely — •’ 

'  i 

Juftice  and  Equity  differ  widely  ? — 
how  can  that  be  ? 

‘  No,  no  ! — they  are  the  fame — -all 
but  the  difference — which  proceeds  from 
their  having — (what  fhall  I  call  them?) 
• —  a  fort  of  different  principles — ’ 

Different  principles,  proceeding  from 
one  and  the  felf-fame  immutable  prin¬ 
ciple  ! — I  don’t  underftand  you  ! — 


‘  The 
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‘  The  error  lies  in  your  want  of  com- 
prehenfion — Know  then,  that  the  juftice 
of  Common  Law  is  one  thing,  and  the 
juftice  of  Equity  another.’ 

Juftice,  and  Equity,  and  .Common 
Law  ! — you  confound  me  ! — and,  I  fear, 
you  confound  yourfelves !  — 

«  " 

‘  If  you  mean  to  obtain  your  right, 
you  muft  purfue  it  clofely  ;  and  refolute- 
ly  fight  thro’  the  weapons  of  your  de¬ 
fence  ! — But  if  you  defert  your  proper¬ 
ty,  you  will  have  nobody  to  blame  but 
yourfclf. 

‘  Why  loiter  then  ? — why  net  purfue 
it  ? — when  I  can  lead  you  to  the  very 
fpot  where  it  lies  ? — carefully  and  cu¬ 
rio  u  fly 
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rioufly  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin  of  many 
folds  !* 

Becaufe,  I  forelee  I  am  in  purfuit  of 
a  chimera,  which  has  fufficiently  drain¬ 
ed  me  already — and  Ihould  have  loll 
heart  long  ago,  was  it  not  that  I  obierve 
thofe  honeft  gentlemen,  my  upright 
Counfel  and  moft  afliduous  Solicitor, 
are  fo  zealoufly  bent  upon  recovering 
my  right,  that  they  will  not  give  it  up 
— as  long  as  I  can  find  a  guinea  to  fee 
them. 

But  to  return  to  my  Dutch  determi¬ 
nation  in  point — which  is  rather  more 
fimple,  than  what  we  have  been  (peak¬ 
ing  cf. 


Magi- 
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Magistrate  to  the  Creditor.)  Does 
this  man  owe  you  fo  much — upon  fuch 
and  fuch  credit — in  every  refpedt  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
Hated  it,  and  agreeable  to  this  account 
which  lies  before  us  ?  —  Anfwer  me, 
upon  the  faith  of  an  honeft  man  and  a 
good  citizen’! 

(Creditor.)  He  does. 

Magistrate  to  the  Debtor.)  Do 
you,  upon  the  fame  faith !  deny  the 
debt,  or  difpute  any  part  of  the  account  ? 

(Debtor.)  I  confefs  the  debt,  and 
admit  the  juftice  of  his  demand  in  the 
fulleft  extent. 

„  \  , 

Vol.  1,  K  (Magistr. 
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(Magistr.)  Why  then  don’t  you  pay 
the  honeft  man  his  money  ? 

(Debtor.)  I  cannot,  at  prefent— it 
is  not  in  my  power  ! — 

(Magistr.)  You  feem  to  have  had 
every  reafonable  indulgence ;  and  I  (hall 
be  forry  to  find  you  have  made  a  bad 
ufe  of  it : — you  bear  a  refpedtable  cha¬ 
racter  in  your  neighbourhood,  for  all  that 
I  have  ever  heard — No  complaints  have 
ever  been  preferred  againft  you — In  what 
time,  think  you,  can  you  fatisfy  him  ? 

(Deetor.)  In  fix  weeks,  three 
months,  fix  months,  a  twelvemonth — 
(any  given  time ) 


(Magistr.) 
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(Magistr.)  How  Hands  the  ftate  of 
your  affairs  P 

(Debtor.)  Bleffed  be  God  !  well — 
at  leaft,  fafe. 

(Magistr.)  Have  you  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  all  juft  demands  upon  you  ? 

(Debtor.)  I  hope  fo — -and  fomething 
to  fpare — For  the  prefent,  ’tis  rather 
hard  with  me  ! — I  have  lately  over-pur- 
chafed,  or  over-paid,  or  over-credited — 
but  things  will  come  round  in  a  little 
time,  and  I  Ihall  be  in  a  condition  to 
pay  every  body  Mean  while,  I  am  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  make  a  full  difclofure  of 
my  debits  and  credits  to  whomfoever 
they  concern. 

K  2 
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(Magistr.)  Spoke  like  an  honeft 
man  ! — the  time  you  require  is  granted. 
— Do  what  you  can  for  your  credit¬ 
ors  }  which  every  juft  dealer  conftders 
as  doing  for  himfelf — when  the  limita¬ 
tion  is  elapfed,  if  you  find  you  can’t  fa- 
-tisfy,  apply  to  us,  and  you  lhall  have 
further  indulgence — 

— But  do  not  drive  matters  too  far — 
to  too  great  an  extremity — If  you  find 
you  can't  go  on,  better  to  break  off  in 
time — Embezzle  not  the  effects  of  your 
creditors,  nor  perfevere  in  difappointing 
them — neither  diftradt  yourfelf ! — 

— You  know  you  may,  at  any  hour, 
come  here,  and  furrender  your  all  in 
their  behalf — from  that  moment  (no 

charge 
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charge  of  guilt  lying  againft  you)  you 
are  a  free  man. — 

— The  prifons  of  our  country  were- 
made  for  felons,  traitors,  incendiaries, 
(harpers,  vagrants,  loofe  livers,  the  pro¬ 
fligate,  feditious  and  incorrigible — not 
for  honeft  debtors.. 

(Debtor.)  God  profper  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  preferve 
your  Lordfhips  ! 

This,  you’ll  fay,  agrees  not  with  the- 
conftitution  and  cuftom  of  our  country. 
— I  am  heartily  forry  for  it.. 

Yet  every  reafonable  fubjedt  muft  al¬ 
low,  ’tis  better  to  fatisfy  juft  creditors 
K  2  as 
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as  far  as  we  are  able,  than  to  employ 
their  fubftance,  in  paying  attornies  colts 
and  bailiffs  warrants  —  and  fpunging- 
houfe  reckonings  and  keepers  fees  ? 

But  as  the  Law  ftands  with  us,  at  pre- 
fent,  how  are  they  to  be  avoided  ? — I 
wifh  Serjeant  Put- case  would  inform 
me. 

(Serjeant  Put-case.)  The  cafe  is  clear 
enough — by  keeping  out  of  debt — out 
of  debt ,  out  of  danger ,  as  my  brother 
Ad  ace  fays. 

(Author.)  Nay,  but  that’s  a  quibble, 
Mr.  Serjeant — for  I  fuppofe  the  man  al¬ 
ready  in  debt — a  circumftance  fcarcely 
to  be  avoided  in  a  commercial  country. 
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(Serj.  PuT-cafe.)  Then  lec  him  pre¬ 
vail  upon  his  principal  creditor  to  take¬ 
out  a  commifiion  : 

(Author.)  I  will  fuppofe  he  owes  a 
thoufand  pounds,  and  has  not  above  a 
hundred  to  divide  —  Methinks  ’twere 
better  the  creditors  had  it  than  the  law¬ 
yers — for  the  commiflion,  as  I  under- 
ftand,  will  coll  very  near  that  fum. 

(Serj.  Put-case.)  So  much  the  bet¬ 
ter — for  then  he’ll  come  in  for  his  certi¬ 
ficate  for  nothing — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

(Author.)  I  know  you  gentlemen 
love  a  joke,  coft  what  it  will. — But  fup¬ 
pofe  he  fhould  never  be  able  to  get  his 
certificate  ? 
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(Seij.  Put-case.)  Then  the  wor'fe 
luck  for  him. 

(Author.)  So  where  much  is,  the 
Lawyers  content  themfelves  with  a  hand- 
fome  (hare  ?•— Where  little  is,  the  Law 
fweeps  all  ? — 

(Serj.  Put-case.)  Ay,  to  be  fure — 
how  can  they  take  lefs  ? 

(Author.)  I  find  there’s  no  talking 
to  a  Lawyer,  but  in  his  own  way. 

Enough,  then,  for  the  prefent,  of  the 
folly  and  inhumanity  of  Personal  Ar¬ 
rest  for  Debt. 


I  could 
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I  could  wiih  to  fee  the  laws  of  my 
country,  refpefling  ordinary  trefpafies  j 
as  clear  and  intelligible  as  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments. — And  that — 

Every  Law  was  diftindt  and  fimple  of 
itfelf — not  blended  with  others— and 
fummed  up  in  the  feweft  and  plaineft 
words  imaginable. 

In  many  matters  of  offence  (fuch  as 
occur  moft  frequently) — it  would  not  be 
amifs  to  annex  under  each  Law,  the 
Ihort  reafon  thereof — as  well  to  enlighten 
and  eftablifh  the  innocent ;  as,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  awaken  and  deter  the  guilty. 

Whence  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  thofe 
plain  laws,  thou  shalt  not  kill  !  — 


THOU 
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thou  shalt  not  steal  ! — after  having 
been  twilled  and  tortured  all  poffible 
ways  to  determine,  What  is  murder  ? 
What  is  theft  ? — ffiall  remain  far  lefs 
intelligible,  than  they  were  atfirfb? — 
fo  that  a  jury  of  twelve  honeft  men  fhall 
be  confoundedly  puzzled,  to  decide  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  whether  the  culprit  has 
been  guilty  of  wickedly  flaying,  or 
flealing  P 

No  delinquent  ought  to  profit  by  the 
error  of  an  indictment — it  may  refieCt 
upon  the  infufficiency  or  venality  of 
fome  particular  officer — but  can  in  no¬ 
wife  affeCt  the  criminality  in  queftion. 

Errors  in  indictments  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  againft — as  often  as  they 

-  arife 
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arife  from  negligence,  they  ought  to  be 
feverely  reprehended — if  from  apparent 
defign,  exemplarily  punifhed. 

But  they  feldom,  or  ever  could  hap¬ 
pen,  where  the  Law  was  concife,  clear 
and  txpreffive — inftead  of  being  ver- 
bofe,  vague  and  evafive. 

Punifhments  fhould  bear,  as  near  as 
pofiible,  a  juft  proportion  to  crimes — 
There  is  a  proportion  of  offence,  and 
there  ought  alfo  to  be  a  proportion  of 
punifhment. 

Capital  punifhments  are  too  frequent 
among  us — and  we  find,  by  experience, 
that  they  rather  increafe,  than  lefiefi  the 
number  of  offenders. 


Be- 
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Befides,  they  are  difproportioned— 
without  rule  or  meafure. 

We  hang  pickpockets — and  fuffer  the 
robbers  of  the  public  to  rule  over  us. 

Forgery  has  encreafed  confiderably,  of 
late  years,  fince  forgery  was  made  capi¬ 
tal — ’tis  now-a-days  on£  of  the  moft 
common  crimes  among  us. 

Hanging  then,  ’tis  plain,  is  no  cure 
for  forgery,  fave  in  the  perfon  of  the 
offender. 

It  puts  an  end  to  being,  but  it  deters 
not  from  committing  the  offence. 


What 
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What  mode  of  punifhment,  think 
you,  might  prove  more  effectual — and 
yet  to  fpare  the  life  ? — To  ftrike  off  the 
falfe  hand  of  the  offender,  and  fet  him 
free. 

There  is  a  vice,  faid  to  be  among  us 
of  late  years  (tho*  ’tis  certain  our  an- 
ceftors  knew  very  little  of  it) — a  vice, 
which  I  forbear  to  name — Yet  the  apo- 
ftle  Paul  has  ftigmatized  it  fufnciently — 
He  calls  it  the  fin  of  men  abufmg  them- 
felves  with  men — againft  which  aeteftable 
and  unmanly  lull,  a  more  terrific  punifm 
ment,  as  I  conceive,  even  than  death, 
might  be  awarded  —  more  efpecialiy 
to  fuch  timid,  fuch  chicken-hearted 
wretches — Caftration.  —  Thofe  who  fo 
fhamefully  abufe  their  manhood,  ought 

not 
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not  to  live,  nor  even  to  die  with  the  ef- 
fential  marks  of  a  man. 

Juries,  I  obferve,  have  fallen  upon  a 
very  dangerous  practice,  more  of  late 
years,  than  ever — efpecially  in  criminal 
caufes — ’tis  high  time  they  Ihould  be 
warned  of  it — 

I  mean  of  bringing  in  a  verdiCl,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  tenor  of  a  pofitive  oath  they 
have  taken — which  is,  to.  find  the  party 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  indictment. 

It  is  not  in  their  power  to  mitigate 
the  offence — no  more  than  they  can  qua¬ 
lify  or  change  the  nature  of  their  oath. 


A  piece 
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A  piece  of  plate,  or  a  watch  of  the 
value  of  fbe  pounds,  or  forty  (hillings, 
can  never  be  reduced  to  ten  pence,  by 
any  jury  who  recoiled  themfelves — that 
they  have  juft  called  upon  God,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  to  witnefs  for  the 
purity  and  difintereftednefs  of  their  de¬ 
terminations. 

This  is  to  make  themfelves  judges  of 
the  punifhment,  as  well  as  of  the  of¬ 
fence. 

Such  inconfiderate  Jurors  are  called 
merciful  Juries — which  is  an  impro¬ 
per  epithet  for  Juries  : — they  ftiould  be, 
in  every  fenfe,  just  Juries., 

Yet,  according  to  the  prefent  difpro- 

portion  of  puniftiments  among  us,  this 

human 
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human  error  (in  itfelf  no  lefs  than  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Perjury)  is  to  be  winked  at. 

Well  -  regulated  Work-houfes  and 
Houfes  of  Correction,  were  a  fufficient 
punifhment  for  many  and  early  crimes 
— from  the  negleCt  of  which,  we  hang  in 
cartloads,  and  tranfport  in  fhip-loads. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year,  full  as 
great  a  number  find  their  account  in  the 
chicanery  of  the  Law — as  are  benefited 
by  the  equitable  determination  thereof. 

The  Law  is  fo  far  a  Lottery — that  a 
man  who  gains  his  caufe,  or  efcapes  the 
punifhment  which  awaited  his  guilt;  is  faid 
to  have  had  good  Luck  : — for  the  odds 
at  flatting  are  feldom  more  or  lefs  againft 

w>  o 

him. 
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him,  than  as  fo  many  blanks  to  a  prize 
in  a  Lottery. 

But  fo  jealous  are  we  of  our  Laws, 
upon  a  falfe  fuppofition  that  our  Liber¬ 
ties  hang  upon  each  letter,  that  we  chufe 
to  preferve  them  (even  fuch  as  are  ma- 
nifeftly  dangerous  and  opprefiive)  in 
the  fame  ftate;  rather  than  fet  about 
amending,  or  abridging  them,  either  in 
matter  or  method — ‘  For  to  amend  and 
abridge,  fay  they,  is  dangerous  work  !’ 

‘  \ 

This  is  the  confcant  doctrine  of  Law¬ 
yers  : — And  who  are  fuch  good  judges 
of  what  is  belt — for  themfelves  ? 

‘  We  have  not  half  words  enough,  fay 
they,  as  it  is — fo  that  we  are  obliged  to 
Vol.  I.  L 
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run  over  the  fame  again  and  again  — 

C  O 

What  does  the  blockhead  mean  then  by 
abridging  ? 

4  Befides,  ftiall  we  take  upon-  us  to 
new-frame  and  new-model,  after  my 
Lord  Coke  P — who  has  adj ufted  every 
thing  almoft  a  century  and  a  half  ago — 

‘  — Such  pigmies  in  Law,  as  we  are ! 
—more  efpecially  now — when  half  the 
gowns  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  were  hard¬ 
ly  fufficient  to  line  one  of  his  Lordlhip’s 
lleeves !’ 

But  could  fuch  a  Code,  as  I  particu¬ 
larly  contend  for — a  Code  of  concife 
Laws  refpefling  common  trefpalfes,  be 
had — I  ftiould  be  content  to  leave  the 


2 
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matter  of  property,  for  the  prefent,  to 
be  wrangled  out  according  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  now  in  ufe — 

I  can  fee  no  impropriety  there  would 
be,  in  reading  to  the  congregation,  every 
Sunday,  a  lhort  chapter  of  fuch  Lav/s 
— concife,  yet  full ;  with  their  reafons 
annexed  —  immediately  after  Morning 
Prayer. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  full 
as  ufeful,  poflibly  more,  than  a  chapter 
of  Leviticus  or  Deuteronomy  for  the 
Firft  Leffon. 

Many  err  from  ignorance  (I  may 
venture  to  fay,  moll) — from  not  know¬ 
ing  the  conlequence,  nor  confidering  the 
L  2  danger: 
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danger:  —  The  more  mifchief  vve  can 
prevent,  the  better. 

The  fta'tute  againfi  profane  curfing 
and  fwearing,  appointed  to  be  read  in 
ail  churches  and  chapels,  four  times  a 
year — has  done  little  fervice,  at  lead:,  in 
our  day. 

The  evil  is  grown  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  our  very  language  is  corrupted,  by 
a  profulion  of  endlefs  old  and  new- 
coined  oaths. 

J 

That  aft,  like  moft  others,  is  too 
verbofe  for  the  people  to  comprehend — 

The  matter  of  offence,  which  ought  to  be 
moil  regarded,  and  of  which  we  fliould 
/  "  never 
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never  lofe  fight,  is  left  far  behind — di- 
ftindtions  of  ranks  in  fociety  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  difproportioned  penalties  an¬ 
nexed — which  in  conclufion,  brings  it 
to  this  point  —  ‘  that  no  man  is  entitled 
to  fwear — having  no  money  in  his  pocket  * 

Swear  not  at  all  l  is  far  more 
emphatical — 

The  wretch  who  fwears,  profanes 
his  maker’s  name,  and  defpifes  his 
poo !  — 

He  who  defpifes  his  god,  will  foon  be 
brought  to  delpife  mankind  and  the 
laws — 

L  3 


This 
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This  I  take  to  be  more  than  a  twelve- 
penny  offence. 

How  is  it  to  be  cured  ? — Doubtlefs  it 
may  —  for  every  immorality  admits  a 
cure. 

The  wanton  fwearer  fbould  be  feverely 
reprehended,  ’till  he  is  made  to  blufh  at 
his  folly,  and  led  by  confufion  to  re¬ 
pentance. 

The  mifchievous  fwearer,  for  the  firft 
time,  fhould  be  brought  to  a  fenfe  of 
his  double  guilt,  and  made  to  implore 
Heaven’s  pardon  and  man’s  forgivenefs. 

But  if  he  offends  repeatedly,  he  fhould 
be  condemned  to  confinement  with  bread 
and  water — Liberty  fufficient,  and  nou- 

rifhment 
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rilhment  too  good  for  fuch  a  recreant 
wretch. 

The  Lying  Swearer  no  lefs — who 
while  he  perfifts  in  his  wickednefs,  fhall 
be  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  his  fellows 
and  of  all  good  people. 

The  Lawyers  may  poffibly  deride  my 
propofal — the  Clergy  too,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  join  in  the  laugh — 

But  in  the  face  of  both  Law  and  Go- 
fpel,  will  I  maintain — That  nothing  can 
be  more  rational  in  itfelf,  nor  more  con  - 
ducive  to  the  public  welfare — than  that 
a  neceflary  and  moft  effential  part  of  the 
Law  of  the  country,  lhould  make  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  country. 

L4 
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The  reading  of  the  Law  in  the  temple 
is  a  very  antient  cuftom, — The  people 
of  God,  as  they  are  called,  have  pre- 
ferved  that  practice  from  the  days  of 
Moses — and  will  continue  the  fame,  in 
all  human  probability,  till  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Their  inftitute,  you’ll  fay,  is  divine — 
fo  is  every  one — at  leaft,  founded  upon 
the  divine  attributes,  as  far  as  human 
wifdom  is  capable  of  inveftigatingthem — • 
local  cuftoms  and  privileges  excepted. 

But  enough  concerning  the  reforma¬ 
tion  and  amendment,  of  what  will  hardly 
ever  be  reformed  in  our  days. 


There 
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« 

There  are  too  many  interefted  in  con¬ 
tinuing  our  Law  and  Pradtife,  in  its  pre- 
fent  confufed  and  oppreflive  ftate. 

If  any  think  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
upon  this  article  —  let  them  confider 
awhile  of  its  importance — of  the  enorm¬ 
ous  growth  and  grandeur  of  this  evil — 
and  of  how  much  more  remains  to  be 
faid — and  they  will  rather  admire  that  I 
have  been  fo  brief. 


Literarv 
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Literary  Property. 

IS  there  no  law  in  this  free  country, 
where  every  man  is  bleft  in  the  pof- 
feftion  of  what  he  owns,  to  fecure  Lite¬ 
rary  Property  ? 

‘  None  fufficient,  it  feems’ — 

Why  then  I  heartily  wifh  there  was. 

We  have  laws  to  fecure  not  only  the 
property  of  horfes,  but  of  dogs — not 
only  of  partridges,  but  of  their  eggs — 
not  only  of  filh,  but  of  their  fpawn. 

A  man  jfhall  be  feverely  handled  for. 
lhooting  a  hare,  or  angling  a  trout  •, 

which 
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which  never  coft  the  prefumptive  owner 
any  thing: — the  hare  happened  to  fit 
down  in  his  manor— the  fiih  chanced  to 
fwim  up  to  his  royalty. 

But  the  book,  we  may  fuppofe,  coft 
the  author  much  ftudy,  much  pains— 
and,  what  is  in  itfelf  invaluable,  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  his  time : — Time 
fpent  in  the  fervice  of  the  public  (if  pro¬ 
perly  fpent) — from  whence  a  confider- 
able  benefit  may  arife  to  the  public,  in 
more  refpedls  than  one — (if  the  heart  of 
the  writer  happened  to  lay  in  the  right 
place) — and  from  whehce,  generally 
fpeaking,  a  very  inconfiderable  advan¬ 
tage  has  accrued  to  himfelf. 


It 
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It  is  no  fuch  trifling  consideration  as 
Some  imagine ;  neither  is  it  an  eafy  Inat- 
ter  to  eftimate  the  real  worth  of  the 
found  Cafuift,  the  experienced  Pbilofo- 
pher,  the  fkilful  Demonftrator,  the  faith¬ 
ful  Hiftorian,  the  juft  Critic,  the  good 
Writer — or  to  fay  how  much  the  age 
is  indebted  to  the  candour  and  ingenuity, 
and  no  lefs  to  thefpiritof  liberty  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  the  living  author — who  feels 
as  he  ought,  and  writes  as  he  feels. 

But  that  fuch  may  not  be  entirely  aban¬ 
doned,  and  lie  at  the  mercy  of  their  un¬ 
reflecting  and  difiipated  fellows  —  fee 
how  wonderfully  Providence  pro¬ 
vides  ! — There  are  a  fet  of  men  called 
Booksellers,  who  make  a  traffick  of 
the  Spirit  of  Brain  which  diftiis  from 

'  ,  their 
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their  pens : — Many  of  them  deal  largely, 
and  hazard  a  great  part  of  their  fubftance 
in  that  precious  commodity. 

The  property  being  once  conveyed, 
whole  and  entire,  from  the  author,  for, 
what  is  called,  a  valuable  confideration 
to  the  bookfeller — he,  the  faid  book- 
feller,  has  an  unqueftionabje  right,  there¬ 
after  to  multiply  copies  of  the  fame,  af¬ 
ter  any  form  and  manner,  as  to  his  good 
liking  (hall  feem  beft,  for  his  own  parti¬ 
cular  benefit  and  emolument  —  neither 
{hall  any  have  licence  to  utter,  vend, 
print,  pirate,  abridge,  halh,  fritter, 
part  or  parcel  thereof,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  him  the  faid  purchafer. 


It 
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It  is  become  a  part  of  his  freehold — 
and  fo  I  underftand  it  to  be  accounted  in 
every  country  in  Europe — the  Imperial, 
Royal,  Ducal,  or  State-privilege  amount¬ 
ing  to  no  lefs. 

He  may  fell,  let,  leafe,  mortgage  the 
whole  or  any  part  thereof — 

He  may  convey  in  truft,  give  outright, 
devife  by  will — 

In  cafe  of  any  misfortune  to  himfelf, 
it  becomes  the  property  of  his  creditors — 

In  the  purchafe  thereof,  he  hazarded  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  fubftance,  as 
well  as  his  own ;  and  it  now  devolves  to 
them  to  make  good  deficiencies. 


But, 
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But,  it  feems,  it  bears  no  title — at 
beft,  an  imaginary  one. 

To  the  right  owner,  by  purehafe, 
whom  it  colt  a  thoufand  pounds ;  it  is 
not  worth  a  thoufand  pence  : — But,  to 
the  thief,  who  dole  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
another’s  property  —  (there  being  no 
Law  to  hang  fuch  thieves)  —  it  has  been 
worth  far  more  than  the  firft  purehafe. 

This  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  fome 
moment,  upon  feveral  accounts — and, 
fooner  or  later,  we  hope,  will  be  thought 
an  obje£t  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Legiflature. 

I  need  fay  no  more  upon  this  head — 
much  has  been  faid  upon  it,  within 

thefe 
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tnefe  few  years,  in  the  Courts  of  Chan¬ 
cery  and  King’s  Bench — but  nothing  has 
been  effectually  done — fave  that  not 
only  the  ufual,  but  even  enormous  fees 
( too  much  in  ufe  of  late,  and  advancing; 
every  Term)  have  been  expended. 

"  At  prefent,  the  matter  of  Literary 
Property,  fcarce  amounts  to  any  pro¬ 
perty  at  all — and  leaves  the  cafe  of  Au¬ 
thors,  a  lamentable  cafe  indeed  ! — 

*  . 

For  difappoint  them  of  their  Book- 
fellers,  and  they  are  undone  !  —  Cry 
down  the  only  market  for  Literature, 
where  fnall  they  fell  their  ware  ? — Spoil 
them  of  the  only  patrons,  which  modifli 
folly  and  a  diffipated  age  have  left — 
what  muff  become  of  them  ? 


They 
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They  will  no  longer  be  able  to  wait 
upon  Ministers  and  Managers  in 
clean  fhirts  and  hofe  ! — ragged  and 
dearned  ones,  they  have  been  contented 
to  put  up  with  a  long  while. 

But  you  would  not,  fu rely,  reduce 
them,  once  more,  to  the  painful  necef- 
fity  of  hawking  their  hiftories,  and  fing- 
ing  their  ballads  through  the  ftreets ! 


Vol.  I. 
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Melancholy. 

MElancholy  ! — that’s  a  fpacious 
field  indeed  ! — None  can  fpeak 
upon  that  fubjed,  but  thofe  who  have 
felt  it. 

'  .  V  * 

Frenzy  and  Love  are  not  to  be 
feigned. 

Learned  Burton  has  given  us  num- 
berlefs  cafes — to  laugh  at  (Democri- 
•Tus-like — ) 

Believe  me,  that’s  not  a  book  for 
madmen—tho’  almoft  every  one  will  be 

.fure 
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fure  to  find  his  own  cafe — yet,  notwith¬ 
standing,  will  he  be  often  tempted  to 
■fmile  difdainfully  at  others— 

A  certain  fign  the  book  affords  no 
cure — for  how  fhould  he  be  able  to  fmile 
at  others  weakneffes,  was  he  but  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  ? 

Folly  was  their  food — no  wonder— 
it  cannot  ehoofe  but  to  be  a  wife  man’s 
food. 

Yet  fome  have  wept! — -to  fee  our 
Godlike  nature  fo  abufed,  depraved,  fo- 
phiflicated ! 

M  2  Who 
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Who  fhall  belt  adminifter  to  the 
cure  ? 

‘  Ourfelves — as  long  as  we  continue 
to  be  ourfelves.’ 

Who  more  ? 

‘  Nay,  but  firfb  1  muft  beg  the  favour 
of  you  to  {fate  your  cafe — for  many  of 
us,  I  fear,  are  paft  the  reach  and  power 
of  Medicine.' 

What,  are  we  to  be  plunged,  hope- 
lefs,  into  this  pit  of  Folly  ? — immerfed 
in  the  dead  lake  of  Despondency!  — 
ever  dying,  never  to  die  ! — « 


Is 
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Is  not  this  to  have,  while  living,  a 
tafte  of  endless  Torment  ? — and  are 
there  no  remedies  to  be  had  ? 

‘None!— if  modeft  Monro  Ihould 
chance  to  fail  you.’ 


I 
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Merit. 

MErit  ! — what’s  that  ? — fome  Ideal: 

changeling,.  I  fuppofe — another 
imaginary  exiftence,  like  wisdom — much- 
talked  of,  little  underftood. 

Where  is  it  to  be  found  in  thefe  de¬ 
generate  days  ? — ^in  our  time  of  general 
difcord  and  venality — of  noife  and  fcram- 
ble— where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ? 

Among  the  great  ? — they  of  all  ranks 
feem  to  be  leaft  acquainted  with  it — hold 
it  cheapeft,  contemn  it  moft,  reward  it 
leaft. 

N 

Their  meafures  muft  be  furthered, 
right  or  wrong— their  intereft  ftrength- 

a  ened. 
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ened,  at  all  events — their  paffions  gra¬ 
tified,  their  follies  foothed  above  every 
other  confideration. 

Hence  flatterers,  fharpers,  jockies, 
mummers,  knaves  —  are  their  fauces, 
companions,  clever  fellows,  wits,  and 
bofom  friends. 

He  has  interefi,  my  lord,  and  family 
connexion,  who  will  leave  no  ftone  un¬ 
turned — your  lordfhip  comprehends — 

‘  Perfectly  well! — we  mull  be  before¬ 
hand  with  fuch,  arid  prevent  their  feli¬ 
citation — Nothing  befpeaks  a  great  man,, 
like  doing  things  with  a  grace  !* 

M  4 
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Your  Lordlhip  defired  me  to  remind 
you  of  Mr.  Pam — 

‘  An  excellent  card  ! — But  the  rogue 
will  fhuffle  and  play  falfe  fometimes ! — 
I  have  a  vacant  borough  in  my  eye  for 
him — ■’ 

Did  your  Lordihip  read  Lady  Loo’s 
letter  ? — ■ 

‘  Pox  on  her ! — I  muft  get  her  a  pen- 
fion  or  a  hufband  to  get  rid  of  her  !’ 

Captain  Turf  ftands  next. — 

4  Set  him  down  for  a  troop  of  dra¬ 
goons  !— That’s  an  enterprizing  fellow, 

and 
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and '  an  admirable  fencer — he  may  be 
ufefur — 

Mr.  Tiptoe  your  Lordibip  men¬ 
tioned — 

‘  Dances  to  admiration  ! — a  company 
of  foot  won’t  fpoil  his  dancing — and 
may  help  him  to  a  partner’ — 

% 

Poor  Matt.  Makeface,  my  Lord, 
begins  to  fear  your  Lordlhip  has  forgot 
him! — but  he  fpoke  it  with  fo  much 
modedy,  and  fuch  an  infinite  deal  of  wit 
and  pleafantry ! — 

‘  That’s  a  comical  cur  !  — What  an 
inexhaudible  fund  of  humour! — The 
keened  fatirifb  —  the  mod  exquifite 

mimick 
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mimick  in  the  univerfe,  by  Heaven ! — ' 
— If  mock-patriotifm  don’t  demolifh 
me,  I  ftand  a  fair  chance  yet  to  die  laughs 
ing,  by  fome  quaint  recipe  or  other  for 
the  fpleen,  to  be  adminiftered  by  my  fa¬ 
cetious  Do&orMATTHEw,  as  h  call  him  T 
— No,  when  I  forget  Matt,  may  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning  !  as  fome- 
body  faid.’ 

The  iaft  words  your  Lordfhip  did  me 
the  honour  to  pronounce  yefterday,  were 
• — ‘  What  fhall  we  do  with  that  block¬ 
head,  in  whofe  veins  a  ftrange  mixture 
of  vicious  and  high-born  blood,  flowly 
circulates?’ — And  then,  without  waiting, 
for  my  anfwer,  your  Lordfhip  did  me 
the  honour — to  run  out  of  the  room — 
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c  O— -make  him  a  Bifhop — and  put 
Learning  out  of  countenance  at  once ! — 
Confine  the  grovelings,  fay  I,  to  their 
Schools  and  Colleges  ! — What  bufinefs 
have  fuch  pedants  among  us  ? — men  of 
no  blood,  nor  intereft,  fave  what  we 
confer  upon  them.’ 

Charles  Cockspur,  my  Lord,  made 
a  moft  brilliant  figure  at  laft  Newmar- 
KET-Meeting  !  —  the  envy  of  all  the- 
turf! — rode  himfelf!: — and  ftarted  the 
fineft  horfe  upon  the  courfe ! — 

i  .* 

*  Did  Charles  ?• — then  he  fhall  be 
knighted,  and  ftart  upon  an  embafiy  !— 
prick  him  down  for  — 
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1  Sir  Simon  Snug  feems  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  ferene  air  and  jovial  income 
long  enough — befides,  his  friends  are 
all  dropt,  or  fallen  to  t’other  fide — he 
may  be  recalled  now  with  fafety — Order 
Charles  a  fervice  of  plate  diredtly — ’ 

But — I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord  ! — is 
your  Lordfhip  acquainted  with  his  qua¬ 
lifications  ? — 

*  Have  not  you  told  me  them  already  ? 
— the  man  who  can  ride  at  fuch  a  rate, 
can  furely  run  on  errands — * 

Perhaps,  my  Lord,  he  won’t  go — 

‘  Then  he  may  flay,  and  fomebody 
elfe  fhall — - — But,  I  warrant  you,  he 

pockets 
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.pockets  the  plate  ! — which  alone  will 
lufficiently  denote  our  favour.’ 

1  / 

By  the  depreffion  of  real  worth  and 
fervice,  fo  frequently  obfervable,  we  are 
led  to  lament  that  merited  promotion 
ffiould  be  a  matter  of  fo  much  difficulty 
— abfolutely  unattainable,  having  nei¬ 
ther  money  nor  (money’s-worth)  inter- 
eft  ! — For  it  cannot  be,  wife  as  we  may 
rate  ourfelves,  that  we  are  as  rich  in 
•  men  of  abilities,  as  in  lucrative  employ¬ 
ments — that  would  be  a  wife  nation  in¬ 
deed  ! — 

Again,  by  the  advancement  of  folly 
and  ignorance,  we  muft  every  now  and 
then  conclude,  there  is  a  dearth  of  com- 
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mon  fenfe  among  ns,  fo  that  preferment 
feems  to  go  a  begging. 

Merit,  fay  you ! — that’s  a  folitary 
virtue — Merit  may  afford  fome  rational 
pleafure  to  a  man’s  felf — but  what  fhare 

has  it  in  his  advancement  in  life  ? 

/ 

We  mult  fwim  with  the  ftream,  fail 
with  the  tide,  follow  opinion,  be  the 
fools  of  fafhion,  or  the  tools  of  party — * 
and  no  longer  of  our  own,  but  of  the 
world’s  mind,  to  obtain  the  good  things 
of  this  world. 


End  of  VOL.  L 
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News  and  Newswriters.. 
Ewfpapers,  at  this  period,  in  this 


IX  free  country,  may  he  confidered 
in  a  threefold  light — as  vehicles  of  Fo¬ 
reign  and  domeftic  intelligence,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  as 
the  means  of  raifing  vaft  fums  to  govern¬ 
ment,  by  one  of  the  moll  enormous 
taxes,  without  being  grievous,  that  ever, 
was  laid  upon  a  people. 

Vol.  II.  A  2  Scarcely 
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Scarcely  any  are  diffatisfied — nor  can 
be  laid  to  groan  under  the  grievance  of 
this  weighty  impoft— fo  that,  at  firft 
fight,  it  appears  to  be  none : — on  the 
contrary,  the  public  receiving  thereby  a 
particular  gratification,  confonant  to  mo¬ 
dern  ideas  of  liberty  ;  are  fo  far  from 
murmuring,  that  every  one  pays  it  with 
the  utinofi:  pleafure. 

5Tis  the  price  of  the  thing — and  not 
at  all  extravagant,  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality. 

Thofe,  who  agreeable  to  the  praftice 
of  their  profeffion,  are  obliged  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  earliefl:  intelligence  for  their 
guefts  and  cuftomers,  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
pence  they  are  at — 
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Town  and  country  are  daily  furnifhed 
with  an  amazing  variety  of  new  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  matter ! — 

Students  of  every  clafs,  may  now  burn 
their  books,  like  fo  much  ufelefs  lum¬ 
ber;  and  circumfcribe  their  Eddies  here¬ 
after  to  the  Newfpaper-produdtions  of 
the  prefs : — They  will  therein  find  em¬ 
ployment  and  inftrudtion  fufficient,  for 
all  the  purpoies  of  focial  and  civil  life. 

The  common  people,  of  late  years, 
are  become  fo  wonderfully  learned  among 
us,  by  the  vaft  increafe  of  Diurnais  and 
Nodturnals — Gazettes  and  Gazetteers — 
Papers  and  Packets — Journals,  and  Ledg¬ 
ers — -Mercuries  and  Flying-polls* — Cou- 
rants  and  Chronicles  —  that  you  will 
A  3  hardly 
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hardly  find  the  meaneft  peafant,  or  the 
footieft  chimney-fweeper  fo  unlettered,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  fpell  a  Newfpaper. 

Points  of  all  forts,  many  of  which 
were  formerly  accounted  difficult  and 
crabbed;  are  now  difcu fled  by  all  forts 
of  people,  with  the  utm.oft  eafe  and  per- 
fpicuity — whofe  attention  is  taken  up, 
not  only  with  government,  continental, 
colony,  company,  county  and  corpora¬ 
tion  affairs — but  they  have  alfo  their 
neighbours  bufinefs  to  mind,  as  well  as 
their  own :  —  private  domeftic  occur¬ 
rences,  and  particular  tranfaftions  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  being  thought  fubjects  of 
general  curiofity  and  inquiry,  no  lefs 
than  public  and  minifterial  meafures. 


A  great 
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A  great  number  of  hands*  who  would 
otherwife  be  idle — and  many  of  them 
ufelefs  to  fociety,  or,  if  pollible,  more 
wickedly  occupied — are  now  fully  em¬ 
ployed  j  and  may  truly  be  faid  to  have 
their  hands  full — 

Rag-merchants,  paper-makers,  fta- 
tioners,  Hampers,  paragraph-mongers, 
printers,  hawkers,  &c.  &c. 

Authors  innumerable  are  fed  by  thofe 
channels  of  light  amufement,  and  pro¬ 
found  fpeculation — 

’  '  * 

Adepts  in  all  fciences ! — Divines  in 
mafquerade  ! — Anonymi  Anonymorum,  an 
endlefs  train ! 

V 

A  4  Tippling 
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Tippling  philofophers,  who  (fycover 
from  time  to  time — where  the  belt  brew- 
age  is  to  be  had— 

Who  appear  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  wine-caves  and  beer-cellars,  than 
with  the  ftarry  concave  and  blue  ex-> 
panfe — more  interefted  in  the  contents  of 
butts  and  brandy-bottles,  than  with  what 
is  going  forward  in  the  planets — more 
elated  with  the  gins  lino-  cf  glades  than 
the  mufic  of  the  lpheres: — they  are  toler¬ 
able  gaugers,  but  indifferent  aftronomers 
— and  predict  the  fall  of  kingdoms  and 
ftates,  not  aftrologicaliy — but  by  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  the- tankard. 

Pot-valiant  Freethinkers,  who  arraign 
all  order — and  labour  to  make  the  fober 

part 
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part  of  mankind  as  enlightened,,  in  the 
important  points  of  Libert^  and  Ne¬ 
cessity,  as  they  themfelves  are — when 
in  their  cups. 

'  j t  ... 

Politicafters,  poet  tftcrs — Declaimers, 
profaners — Extracters,  detra&ers — Je.er- 
ers,  foeerers-^Nibblers,  quibblers — Li¬ 
bellers,  lampooners,  &c. 

,  , , .  .  -7,'  • 

Certainly  Newfpapers  by  this  time, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Laple 
commodities  of  this  country  ! 

What  an  advantage  to  the  community! 
— What  a  benefit  tp  the  date !— (which, 
tho’  laic  named,  we  begin  to  fufpect  is  the 
prim  ary  objed  with  our  great  men)— pro¬ 
cured 
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cured  at  fo  eafy  a  charge — as  that  of  di- 
ftratting  the  heads  of  the  whole  nation ! 

A  trifling  objection,  it  lhould  feem, 
when  ballanced  in  the  confideration-fcale 
of  Ways  and  Means — for  the  people 
are  happy  and  in  high  fpirits ! — fo  are 
madmen,  commonly,  for  a  feafon. 

But  before  we  confider  further  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Newfpapers,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  have  a  retrofpeCt  to  what  they 
were  formerly — even  within  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  many  ftill  living — at  a  time  when 
Great-Britain  was  upon  full  as  refpeCt- 
able  a  footing  as  now  —  and  Ihone  no 
lefs  in  arms,  in  manufactures  and  trade 
than  in  our  day. 


If 
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If  we  look  back  fome  fifty  or  three- 
fcore  years,  we  fhall  find  the  Newfwriter, 
or  fober  Journalift,  a  meer  abftrabi  and 
brief  chronicle  of  the  time — a  tranflator  of 
foreign  gazettes,  and  a  recorder  of  fuch 
•domeftic  occurrences  as  were  fit  to  be 
divulged,  or  immaterial  either  to  be  com¬ 
municated,  or  to  be  concealed. 

We  commonly  difcover  him  to  have 
been  a  curious  impertinent,  watching 
the  heels  of  the  great — more  intent  upon 
their  motions,  than  their  meafures — and 
giving  the  earlieft  notice  when  his  Lord- 
fhip  ftole  out  of  town,  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned —  and  when  her  Ladylhip  was 
happily  delivered,  to  the. great  joy  of  that 
noble  family. 


When 
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When  the  ac.cpmplifhed  Mr.  A.  was 
blefled  in  the  poffdTion  of  .the  beautiful 
Mifs  B.  a  young  lady  endowed  with  every 
charm  and  every grace  of  mind  and  feature, 
which  could  render  the  marriage  fate  com¬ 
pletely  happy  l — What  more  could  be  de- 
lired,  where  nature  had  beftowed  fo  la- 
vifhly  ? — You  fhall  hear — and  a  fortune 
of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  1 — A  vaft 
fum  formerly! — and  would  be  accounted 
fo  Hill — were  it  not  that  people  have 
forgot  to  limit  the  'defire  of  wealth  with¬ 
in  any  bounds. 

He  was  alfo  the  faithful  regifter  of 
promotions,  common  and  unavoidable 
cafualties,  deaths  and  fuccefiions. 

Befides  thefe,  he  enriched  his  packet 
with  dorms  and  tempefts  and  blazing 

'  ftars> 
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liars,  as  they  chanced  to  fall  out — -and, 
for  the  marvellous,  a  few  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
tridge^  predictions— lome  ftrange  fights 
feen  in  the  air ! — a  fcory  of  fuppofed 
witchcraft,  without  head -or  tail ! — a  re¬ 
lation  of  a  haunted  houfe,  which  the 
fto.uteft  man  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
not  courage  enough  to  approach  within 
a 'hundred  yards  ! — fomewhat  about  the 
monftrous  fruic  of  a  Lincolnshire  ewe, 
or  a.  Lancashire  grimalkin  ! — and  Hill 
more  furprizing  account  of  a  poor  Sur¬ 
rey  woman  (a),  who  having  no  •means 
to  bring  up  human  creatures,  was  won¬ 
derfully  delivered  of  full-grown  rabbits, 
who  were  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves  as 
fcon  as  they  came  into  the  world  ! 


(aj  Mary  Tofts  of  Gobalmin. 


With 
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With  fuch  witlefs  and  guilelefs  matr 
ter,  under  the  notion  of  News,  did  our 
fober  progenitors  doze  over  their  coffee, 
and  fmoke  away  an  idle  hour — but  ftill 
intent  upon  the  main  chance  ! 

Every  man  had  his  proper  bufinefs  to 
mind,  and  he  purfued  it — his  neigh¬ 
bour’s,  was  no  concern  of  his,  unlefs 
they  happened  to  have  dealings  together 
—in  which  cafe,  if  affairs  went  wrong, 
it  refted  between  the^  parties  concerned 
to  fettle  and  adjuft  them. 

They  never  dreamt  of  degrading  Ma- 
jefty,  whom  they  knew-  it  was  their 
bounden  duty,  as  Subje&s  and  as  Chri- 
ftians,  to  honour  and  obey : — and  him, 
for  whofe  profperity  they  daily  prayed, 

they 
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they  could  not  vilify  in  the  fame  breath, 
without  mocking  heaven,  and  incurring 
the  complicated  guilt  of  treafon  and  hy- 
pocrify. 

They  had  learned,  in  their  early  years, 
to  fubmit  themfelves  to  their  Governors 
— and  they  faw  the  force  and  reafonable- 
nefs  of  that  precept,  more  and  more,  as 
they  became  men — for  without  fubmif- 
fion,  there  can  be  no  government. 

‘  The  Judge,  faid  they,  is  not  to  be 
infulted  upon  the  bench  ! — the  Magi- 
flrate  menaced  in  his  chair  ! — the  Divine 
pelted  in  his  pulpit ! — O  fie  !  fie  !  fie  ! — 

4  But  fuch  abufes,  heaven  be  praifed  ! 
can  never  happen  in  any  civilized  coun- 
4  '  try 
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try — Dr.  Partridge  himfelf  could  not 
forefee  fo  fore  an  evil,  hanging  over  the 
head  of  any  nation  ! — even  favages  would 
blulh  at  his  prediction  ! 

‘  ’Tis  the  inexpreffible  blefiing  of 
rational  and  conflitutional  Liberty,  in 
which  we  rejoice  ! — but  we  contend  not 
for  anarchy — we  are  no  advocates  for 
national  licentioufnefs — no  abettors  of 
open-mouthed  fedition  ! — That  indeed 
would  be  to  hazard  the  total  overthrow 
of  our  darling  principle,  which  we  prize 
above  every  earthly  confideration,  and 
which,  we  forefee,  can  only  be  preferv- 
ed  by  unanimity,  good  order,  and  wife 
and  virtuous  adminiftration.’ 


As 
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As  a  people,  bleft  in  the  free  choice  of 
their  reprefentatives — a  privilege  fo  ab- 
folute,  that  no  regal  power  nor  minifte- 
rial  influence,  without  their  concurrence, 
can  leflen — they  confidered  it  for  their 
honour  and  intereft  to  ’abide  by  them — 
to  maintain  their  dignity,  fupport  their 
privilege,  affift  their  inquiries,  and  fur¬ 
ther  their  meafures. 

‘  If  thele  men,  laid  they,  cannot  ferve 
us,  who  £hall  ? — Are  they  not  (as  indeed 
they  ought  to  be) — are  they  not  our 
friends  r— not  only  perlonally  to  all,  but 
particularly  and  intimately  known  to 
many  of  us  ? — our  brother  burgefles,  our 
fellow-citizens,  our  neighbour  knights  ? 

Can  fuch  men,  whofe  deferts  we  knew 
beforehand,  ever  fail  us  ?— Befides,  are 
\  ol.  II.  B  they 
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they  not  of  our  own  free  election  ? — • 
chofen  with  fuch  precaution  too  ? — is  it 
poflible  they  fhould  have  any  intereft  at 
heart  but  ours  ? — and  further,  are  we 
not  bound  to  one  another  by  oath? 

‘  What  reafonable  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  can  that  people  have,  which  may 
not,  and  (hall  not  be  redreffed  *,  who  have 
a  reprefentative  body  of  themfelves,  de¬ 
liberately  chofen  out  of  themfelves,  and 
by  themfelves,  in  fupport  of  the  com¬ 
mon  caufe  ? 

*  After  all,  fhould  any  of  thefe  men 
deceive  us,  ’tis  fit  we  fhould  take  the 
fhame  to  ourfelves  : — Many  may  miflead 
one — but  it  happens  not  every  day,  that 
one  can  miflead  a  multitude  forewarned 


i 


we 
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— we  Ihall,  pofilbly,  profit  in  the  .end 
by  this  dilappointment,  and  be  enabled 
to  make  a  happier  choice  in  futufe. 

‘  But  we  will  raife  no  outcry  againft 
them,  for  example  fake  ! — left  we  bring 
a  fcandal  upon  legifiation,  and  incite' 
the  ignorant  to  revile  their  rulers  •,  while 
foreigners  admire  at  our  unreafonable 
railing  and  inconftancy.’ 

Such  and  fuch  like  was,  probably,  the' 
old-falhioned  mode  of  reafoning  upon 
moral  and  political  premifes  ;  before  fcan¬ 
dal,  and  docks,  and  fcheming,  and 
fwearing,  and  lying,  a*nd  quackery,  and 
profanenefs,  and  prodigality,  and  pa¬ 
per-credit,  and  bulls,  and  bears,  and 
bankruptcies  were  fo  rife  among  us. 

B  2  News- 
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Newfpapers,  as  they  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  of  late  years,  are  a  ftanding  re¬ 
proach  to  this  nation— -by  publilhing  to 
all  the  world,  that  a  certain  frantic  free¬ 
dom  fubfifts  among  us,  which  every  ra¬ 
tional  member  of  fociety  muft  blufh 
to  avow  —  and  totally  difallow,  as  in- 
con  Often  t  with  the  ipirit  of  manly  li¬ 
berty. 

They  are  indeed  a  national  re¬ 
proach — for  they  bring  a  charge  againft 
os  of  no  lefs  a  nature  than  national 
depravity  ! — Ay,  and  eltablifh  it  too  ! 

Every  fpecies  of  guilt,  every  mode  of 
■extravagance,  every  method  of  gambling, 
and  every  pollible  way  of  l'ubverting 

■order,  .and  fetting  the  laws  at  defiance, 

are 
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are  daily  intimated,  comforted,  and  pro* 
pagated  by  our  Newfwriters. 

The  virtue  of  that  people  is  much  to> 
be  fufpedted  ;  who  are  continually  gap¬ 
ing  after  dander,  misfortune,  invented 
lies. 

Newfwriters  by  profeflion  are  the 
rudeft  brawlers  for  Liberty — a  fubjedt 
which  they  feem  to  have  confidered  lead 
of  any. 

By  their  writings,  we  may  venture  to 
conclude  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the  firlt 
principles  of  manly  liberty,  as  of  moral 

4 

rectitude. 

B  3  They 
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They  feem  better  verfed  in  the  rules 
and  orders  of  Bucaniers  and  Banditti, 
than  in  the  law  of  Nature  and  Na¬ 
tions  —  Fax  staff’s  queflion  will  fuit 
them  to  a  hair — Shall  there  he  gallows 
(landing  in  England,  when  thou  art 
King  ?  and  ref  elution  thus  fuFd  as  it 
is,  with  the  rujly  curb  of  old  father 
Antick  the  Law  ?  Do  not  thou ,  when 
thou  art  King,  hang  a  thief  (a). — Tho’ 
I  think  pillories  and  whipping  polls  were 
a  fufficiertt  cure  for  the  diftemper,  if 
taken  in  time. 


{aj  See  Shakespeare’s  K.  Hen.  4.  part  1. 
fc.  2.  Steeveks’s  Edit.  —  I  prefer  the  verb  fuh 
to  fnub,  as  we  find  it  in  feme  Editions— Fa  l- 
staff  in  this  place  is  an  advocate  for  thieves  and 
diflolute  men,  and  therefore  may  be  allowed  to 
make  choice  of  a  low,  or  cant  word. 

’Tis 
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*Tis  very  rare  that  any  material  good 
to  a  ftate  has  followed  upon  Newfpaper 
clamour  and  inventive. 

Some  evils  in  this  kingdom  may  arife 
from  the  nature  of  its  conftitution  ;  but 
more  from  the  unileadinefs  of  the  people 
— fome  from  the  verbofity  of  the  laws ; 
but  far  more  from  the  remifs  and  corrupt 
execution  of  them :  — But  moft  of  all, 
from  the  licentioufnefs  of  our  Newfpa- 
pers. 

Licentious  Freedom  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  Civil  Society. 

We  Ihould  endeavour  to  diftinguilh 
between  what  is  called,  the  fenfe  of  the 
people ,  and  what  may  be  ©nly  the  fenfe 
B  4  of 
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of  a  party — and  is  poffibly  no  more  than 
the  nonfenfe  of  a  Newswriter. 

We  Ihould  alfo  feparate  as  well  as  we 
can,  ufeful  intelligence,  from  political 
l'quabble — fober  accufation,  from  perfcn- 
al  calumny — ferious  truths,  from  folemn 
lies. 

The  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  law  of  civil  fociety,  are  perfectly 
confident  in  this  golden  precept — To  do 
as  we  would  he  done  unto. 

It  becomes  lovers  of  liberty  to  be  no 

J 

lefs  jealous  of  the  freedom  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  than  of  the  general  freedom — 
My  fellow’s  cafe  to-day,  may  be  mine 
to-morrow. 
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No  man  fhould  be  condemned  ’ere  he 
has  been  brought  before  his  proper 
judges. — To  prejudice  the  wretched  and 
unfortunate  by  Newipaper  paragraphs, 
invedtive  effays,  wanton  advertifements, 
ludicrous  impromptues,  biting  jells,  quib- 
ling  epigrams — is  not  only  manifeftly  il¬ 
legal,  but  inhuman ! 

It  matters  not  how  innocent  the  cha¬ 
racter  may  prove  —  the  mortal  ftabs 
which  his  reputation  has  fuffered  from 
thofe  dark  affaffins,  frequently  baffle  the 
fkill  of  furgery  : — Some,  indeed  have  re¬ 
covered  —  but  many  have  never  more 
been  able  to  lift  their  heads  ! 

There  are  various  complexions  of  the 
human  mind,  of  which  witlefs  gazetteers 

feem 
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feem  incapacitated  to  judge : — An  idle 
paragraph  may  affeft  a  delicate  fpirit, 
far  more  fenfibly,  than  the  legal  and 
wholfome  difcipline  of  the  cart’stail,  or 
exaltation  to  the  pillory  may  work  upon 
a  callous  Newfwriter. 

Private  calamity  was  formerly  (as 
now)  the  fore  grief  of  relations  and 
friends — private  calamity  is  now  become 
a  public  jeft — and  frequently  adds  con- 
fiderably  to  the  forrow  of  fuch,  whofe 
fufferings  need  no  addition  ! 

The  foul  breath  of  Calumny  was 
heretofore  only  refpired  in  whifpers,  and 
generally  confined  to  a  corner  : —  it  fel- 
dom  made  any  progrefs,  but  commonly 
died  away  of  itfelf,  like  the  unmeaning 

tell-tale 
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tell-tale  voice  of  Echo  : — But  now  fhe 
irounts  aloft,  and  is  born  on  thoufands 
of  paper  kites,  to  every  point  of  the 
compafs— even  to  the  extremeft  ends 
of  the  world  ! 

/ 

/ 

Errors  in  conduct — ( Humanum  eft  er- 
rare!) — were  condemned  formerly,  as 
now — but  the  delinquent  was  not  left 
hopelefs : — his  future  virtues  might  repair 
his  paft  indiferetions,  and  the  man  be¬ 
come  more  confirmed  in  goodnefs,  from 
the  recollection  of  his  paft  folly. — At 
prefent,  the  error,  of  what  nature  foever, 
magnified  and  tortured  by  mifreprefenta- 
tion,  is  irreparable ! — Ele  is  held  up  in 
fcorn  and  derifion — ‘  Thofe  that  go  by 
ftiake  their  heads,  and  make  mouths  at 
him’ — He  is  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  liftlefs 

indif- 
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indifference,  or,  perhaps,  driven  to  de- 
fperation  !' 

The  law  condemns  the  culprit  to  the 
pillory — (the  punilhment  of  lhame  ! — 
the  fevered  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
human  mind!)  —  The  virulent  Newf- 
writer,  with  his  malignant  pen,  flap-dafhr 
changes  the  fentence  into  lapidation! 

The  publication  of  the  diurnal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  enormousr  weekly-  bills  of 
commitments  from  Justice-Shops  and 
Rotation-Offices,  may  be  very  enter¬ 
taining  to  a  certain  unreflecting  clafs  of 
readers  —  more  efpecially  as  many  of 
them  are  told  in  a  jocular  way — on  pur- 
pofe  to  excite  laughter : — yet,  furely  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  pernicious,  more  fatal 


in 
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In  its  confequences- — ferving  no  better 
purpofe  than  that  of  keeping  manifold 
vice  in  countenance  —  eftabliflfing  the 
profligate,  daggering  the  weak,  and  fil¬ 
ling  their  heads  with  the  different  modes 
of  perpetrating  crimes,  and  evading  de¬ 
tection  —  and  every  now  and  then  dart¬ 
ing  fome  new  fpecies  of  guilt,  which- it 
were  an  abfokne  fin  to  blazon,  fave  in  a 
court  of  juftice! 

Foreigners,  upon  the  faith  of  01^ 
Newfpapers,  which  are  circulated  all 
over  Europe,  and  reading  fuch  horrible 
accounts  of  our  commitments  by  fcores, 
conclude  it  impoffible  for  a  man  to 
travel  five  miles  upon  the  high  road  of 
England,  without  being  robbed — or  to 
walk  a  dreet’s  length  in  our  capital,  after 

dark. 
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dark,  without  manifeft  hazard  of  befog 
knocked  on  the  head — that  our  iharpers 
are  the  moil  dextrous  villains  in  the 
world,  and  fo  thorough-bred,  that  they 
will  look  you  full  in  the  face,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  pick  your  pocket— and, 
in  fhort,  that  one  half  of  the  nation  is 
fupported,  by  robbing  the  other  half! 

Crimes  are,  unqueftionably,  multiplied 
by  the  circulation  of  Newfpapers — 
Forgeries  are  become  common — threat- 
ning  letters  increafc — inconfiderate  youth 
are  impaffioned  with  the  love  of  duel¬ 
ing,  fuicides  are  committed  to  memory 
— with  numberlefs  other  evils  ! — Flow 
fhould  it  be  otherwife,  when  the  people 
have  them  conftantly  before  their  eyes  ? 


A  paper 
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A  paper  without  murders  and  rob¬ 
beries,  and  rapes,  and  inceft,  and  befti- 
ality,  and  fodomy,  and  facrilege,  and  in¬ 
cendiary  letters,  and  forgeries,  and  exe¬ 
cutions,  and  duels,  and  fuicides,  is  faid 
to  be  void  of  News  : — For  fuch  are  the 
melancholy  themes  that  a  corrupted  and 
forfaken  people  are  gaping  after. — With¬ 
out  fuch  infpiriting  articles  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  Newfpaper,  to  many  readers, 
is  as  infipid  as  a  tragedy,  without  daggers 
and  poifon-chalices  —  and  ghofts  and 
graves — and  funeral  procefiicns  and  fo- 
lemn  dirges.  —  They  attend  not  to  the 
old  proverb — •No  News ,  is  good  News. 

If  paragraphs,  of  fo  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  fale  of  a  Newfpaper,  fall 

feort 
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Ihort — ’tis  the  bufinefs  of  theNewfwriter, 
for  the  credit  of  his  paper,  to  invent. — 

To  kill  men  in  the  dark,  is  evidently  a 
part  of  his  trade— -to  murder  one  day, 
and  bring  them  to  life  again  the  next — 
to  fet  fire  to  people’s  houfes,  and  extin - 
guifh  them  without  any  damage-to  com¬ 
mit  divers  burglaries  with  impunity — 
to  gag  and  bind  fome  of  his  Majefty's 
fu'ojedls  over  night,  and  fet  them  at  li¬ 
berty  the  next  morning: — to  conltrue  the 
miferable  effedl  of  a  delirium  and  the 
negligence  of  a.nurfe,  into  an  adl  of  pre¬ 
meditated  fuicide — to  bury  fome,  while 
in  perfedt  health ;  and  marry  others, 
without  bans  or  licence. 

It 
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It  were  an  endlefs  talk  to  enumerate  all 
the  felf-evident  mifchiefs,  and  contagious 
abominations  comprifed  in  modern  News¬ 
papers  ! —  Every  fenfible  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  man  (for  to  fuch  only  I  addrefs 
myfelf)  who  has  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  true  intereft  and  cor¬ 
dial  love  of  his  country  at  heart,  will,  I 
am  confident,  agree  in  this  particular — 
That  of  all  the  countlefs  publications, 
under  the  pretence  of  News,  Seldom 
one  appears  (the  Gazette,  given  out  by 
authority,  and  the  Daily  Advertiser 
excepted)  which  merits  not  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  Common  Hang¬ 
man. 

They  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
originally  intended  to  be — Chronicles  of 
events,  not  improper  to  be  communi- 
Vol.  II.  C  ca  ed  ■, 
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cated ;  and  regifters  of  lawful  bufinefs 
— But  they  are  Fireerands,  which  it 
behoves  every  honeft  man  to  quench — 
they  are  Firedrakes,  which  every  good 
fubjedt  Ihould  endeavour  to  deftroy  ! 

•  i 

They  are  the  avowed  difturbers  of  na¬ 
tional  repofe,  and  no  lefs  of  private,  do- 
meftic  peace — the  fomenters  of  reftlefs 
riot,  and  boundlefs  extravagance  —  the 
general  wallers  of  time — the  interrupters 
of  every  man’s  bufinefs — the  diftradters 
of  a  fenfible  and  fpirited  people  ! — 

The  confounders  of  all  rule  and  order 
— fo  that  men  of  acknowledged  integrity 
and  ability,  in  the  fenate,  in  the  council, 
on  the  bench,  and  in  the  firft  depart¬ 
ments,  are  totally  at  alofs  how  to  adt,  fo 
as  to  avoid  cenlure  ! 


The 
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The  moft  virtuous  characters,  by 
them,  are  ftigmatized  and  pointed  out  to 
public  ridicule  and  deteflation — the  moft 
factious  and  worthlefs  juftified  and 
abetted — the  wifeft  meafures  overfet — 
the  weakeft  adopted  and  extolled  to  the 
Ikies ! 

The  deity  of  to-day  with  them,  may 
be  a  devil  to-morrow — and,  indeed,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  common. 

As  they  profefs  to  be  Open  to  all  par¬ 
ties ,  but  influenced  by  none — (What  an  in- 
folent  profellion  !  —  Who  conftituted 
them  judges  and  umpires?) — fo  you 
fhall  frequently  find  the  fame  character, 
traduced  in  one  anonymous  letter,  and 
exonerated  in  the  following;  —  moft 
heartily  abufed  in  one  paragraph,  and 
C  2  complb 
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complimented  in  the  fubfequent : — The 
reader  is  at  liberty  to.  decide  upon  the 
different  portraits  of  the  fame  perfon,  as 
he  choofes  ;  or  to  fuppole  either  a  little 
overftrained  and  over-coloured,  if  he 
thinks  proper — 

As  to  the  gentleman  fo  treated  (to  rea- 
fon  after  the  manner  of  a  modern  Newf- 
writer) — How  is  it  poffible  he  fliould 
take  any  .thing  amifs  ? — for  tho’  I  hand¬ 
led  him  rather  roughly  in  the  beginning, 
and  called  him  fcoundrel  and  pickpocket 
— yet  all  the  world  will  fee,  and  he  him- 
fclf  muff  acknowledge — that  I  allowed 
him  to  be  a  very  honeff  fellow,  before  I 
had  done  with  him.’ 

The  fame  opennefs,  freedom,  and  im¬ 
partiality  which  they  profefs,  render  them 

the' 
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the  lords  paramount  in  all  caufes  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  civil — through  them  we  beg 
leave  to  appeal  to  the  public,  againft 
ojr  governors,  reprefentatives,,  judges, 
directors. 

In  all  difcontents,  divifions  and  party 
difputes,  we  acknowledge  no  other  tribu¬ 
nal — but  the  public. — And  pray  what  is 
the  public  to  do  for  you  ? 

The  public,  in  general,  cannot  be 
judges — ’tis  impoffible  they  fhould  ! — 
None  but  madmen,  and  malecontents,, 
and  wrong-headed  Newfwriters  ever 
confidered  them  as  fuch. 

Every  man  nowadays  has  a  cafe — and! 
nothing  will  ferve  his  turn,  but  he  mud 
and  will  fubmit  it  to  the  public  ! — Thou; 

C  3  fimpleton  !  i 
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fimpleton  ! — the  public  will  only  laugh 
at  thee. 

Every  private  altercation  and  tranf- 
greffion  becomes  matter  of  public  con- 
verfation — 

A  wanton  wight  is  caught  tripping 
with  his  maid — and  may,  poffibly,  have 
intereff  enough  to  buy  off  his  own 
parifh-fheet  —  but  is,  neverthelefs,  en¬ 
joined  by  the  Newfwriter,  to  do  pe¬ 
nance  in  every  pariHi  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms. 

People  offend  in  private  —  and  beg 
pardon  in  public. 


Some 
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Some  get  drunk  together,  quarrel  in 
their  cups,  are  incited  to  duelling,  and 
give  and  accept  challenges,  through  the 
channels  of  Newfpapers.. 

They  fight  it  out  in  the  field — and 
make  it  up  in  the  papers. 

The  madnefs  is  epidemical,  and  fo 
inconceivably  diverfified  as  to  harais  ali. 
defcription.. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  many  im¬ 
proper  fubjedts  of  Newfpapers — and  the 
following  appears  to  me  no  lefs  deferv- 

ing  of  cenfure. 


Every  man  who  willies  well  to  his 
country,  of  courfe,  wilhes  tire  fuccefs 
C  4.  of 
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of  the  chartered  and  private  trade  there¬ 
of,  as  conducing  to  the  general  welfare  r 
— But  as  every  man’s  bufinefs  is  faid 
to  be  nobody’s,  furely,  with  equal  truth 
we  may  affert,  the  public  can  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  private 
counting-houfes,  nor  even  of  companies 
— but  fuch  and  fuch  only  as  are  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned  and  interefted  therein. 

As  private  bufinefs  is  t  ran  faffed  by  the 
merchant  and  his  clerks ;  fo  company- 
affairs,  being  a  far  more  extenfive  con¬ 
cern,  is  commonly  fubmitted  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  chofen  few,  who  are  pre¬ 
fumed  to  be  capable  of  managing  the 
fame  with  prudence,  fidelity,  lecrecy. — 
All  lawful  queflions  then  relating  to  the 
merchant  or  the  company,  are  to  be  re- 

folved;, 
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folved,  by  enquiring  at  their  refpedtiv'e 
offices. 

But  in  what  country  was  it  ever 
known  before  (for  other  countries  have 
their  companies,  as  well  as  we)  that  the 
concerns  of  a  few  interefted  in  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a  particular  trade,  fhould  be  daily 
publiffied,  and  made  the  object  of  gene¬ 
ral  attention  and  fpeculation  ? 

What  other  purpofe  is  it  to  anfwer — 
but  to  ffiew  how  ready  fome  men  are  to 
expofe  themfelves  ? — that  no  commercial 
bufinefs  nowadays,  can  be  tranfadled  by 
fair  and  candid  debate  ? — that  the  molt 
important  points  are  carried  by  wrang¬ 
ling,  and  a  majority  of  noiiy  voices 
(many  of  which  voices  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  lowed:  fubterfnges,  and 

moil 
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and  moil  difhonefl  means  ?)— that  the- 
men  they  intrufb,  are  not  fit  to  be  trail¬ 
ed  ? — that  every  man  has  a  view  of  his 
Own,  independent  of  the  profperity  of 
the  Company  ? — 2nd  that  the  Company 
might  fink  into  the  bottomlefs  perdition 
of  its  own  iniquity  ! — were  it  not  that 
each  has  fome  favourite  fcheme  to  fur¬ 
ther — friends  to  advance — -jobs  to  pro¬ 
mote — flock  to  raife  or  fall  ? 

Are  not  fuch  debates,  intended  to  be 
publifhed  for  finifler  ends,  within  the 
fpirit  of  offence,  tho’,  perhaps,  not  a- 
gainfl  the  letter  of  the  laws  which  con¬ 
demn  Stockjobbing  P  —  and  is  it  not 
high  time  for  every  worthy  and  ingenu¬ 
ous  proprietor  to  bethink  himfelf  of 
withdrawing  from  fuch  a  brawling, 

fhamelefs. 
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fhamelefs  fociety  ! —  (no  longer  a  com¬ 
pany  of  merchants,  but  a  junto  of  job¬ 
bers!) —  who  are  growing  every  day,, 
more  and  more,  a  difgrace  to  the  cha~ 
radter  of  merchant — and  leave  them  to 
fall  unpitied,  into  the  pit  which  they 
have  been  fo  long  digging  ? 

In  an  inquiry  of  fo  much  importance  as 
that  of  Newfpapers: — upon  which  hangs 
no  lefs  than  the  well-being,  the  good 
government,  and  incorrupt  freedom  of 
the  ftate — it  is  not  fit  the  lubjedt  of  ad-- 
vertifements  fhould  pafs  unnoticed  : — 
Every  one  fees  the  evident  utility  of 
fome — and  every  one  muft  alfo  fee  the 
fhocking  abufe,  mifchievous  tendency 
and  enormity  of  others. 


Benefices 
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Benefices  and  Prefentations,  to  the 
fcandal  of  our  Holy  Church,  are  pub- 
lickly  advertifed,  bought  and  fold,  like 
common  chattels  :■ — and  Chaplainfhips 
are  as  merchantable  as  bunting  (a)  and 
flag-ftaves ! 

Benefices  are  alfo  exchanged  by  pub¬ 
lic  advertifement — with  a  proportionable 
confidenation  on  which  ever  fide  happens 
to  weigh  lighted; ! — A  whole  parifh  of 
human  souls  is  advertifed  to  be  tranf- 
ferred  by  their  fickle  paftor  ! — after  the 
fame  manner  that  a  frolickfome  farmer 
fwops  his  flock  of  flieep,  againfl;  his 
neighbour’s  ! 


(a)  A  coarfe  worfted  fluff,  of  which  ihips-co^ 
lours  are  commonly  made. 


I  have 
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I  have  an  advertifement  before  me  of 
a  man  who  writes  himfelf  Reverend — 
but  who  has  certainly  undertaken  the 
moft  irreverent  employment  that  ever 
entered  the  head  or  heart  of  a  Chriftian 
Minifter — 

It  is  addreffed  to  the  Clergy — whom 
he  acquaints,  without  any  ceremony,  or 
having  the  fear  of  God,  or  the  Bifliop 
before  his  eyes,  that — he  continues  to 
exchange  Livings,  &c.  to  buy  and  fell 
Chaplainships,  &c.— I  don’t  rightly 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  two 
et  catena's — but  1  take  it  for  granted, 
any  man  fo  void  of  minifterial  principle, 
would  buy,  or  fell,  or  exchange  any 
thing  elfe,  for  the  fake  of  turning  the 
penny. 


lie 
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He  appears  to  have  opened  an  office 
for  that  purpofe,  to  which  the  public  is 
invited — -juft  as  they  are  to  thofe  of  Mef- 
fieurs  Hazard,  Goodluck  and  Go- 
lightly  for  the  purchafe  of  ffiares  and 
chances  of  lottery  tickets. 

tfhefe  things  are  not  done  in  a  corner — 
but  in  the  face  of  all  the  world ! — with 
the  fame  matchlefs  impudence,  that  an¬ 
other  Reverend  Divine,  who  writes  him- 
felf  D.  D.  —  (which  may  ftand  for  De¬ 
vil-Doctor,  as  well  as  any  thing  elle) 
— fteals  printed  Sermons,  has  them  en¬ 
graved  in  a  writing  hand,  publicldy  ad- 
vertifes  and  vends  the  fame,  to  young 
and  ignorant  Deacons  and  Curates,  to 
be  by  them  palmed  upon  the  deluded 
vulgar,  for  compofuions  of  their  own. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  offences  fo  glaring,  and  of 
fuch  a  fcandalous  fort,  that  thofe  who 
are  not  ftruck  with  the  heinoufnefs  of 
them — (Bifhops  or  Benchers,  Clergy  or 
Laity) — muft  have  their  underftanding 
totally  obfcured  ! — The  committers  of 
fuch  flagitious  fins,  in  open  violation  of 
every  thing  facred  and  ferious,  merit  not 
only  reprehenfion,  but,  fhould  they  per- 
fevere,  deprivation  (a). 

Numerous  candidates,  void  of  grace 
as  of  underftanding,  are  continually  of¬ 
fering  themfelves  for  Lectureships — 
and  dividing  a  parifh  into  half  a  dozen 
or  half  a  fcore  different  parties,  in  fup- 
port  of  a  minifter,  unknown  to  every 
Canonift,  —  and  who  has  no  right  of 


(a)  See  the  26th  Article  of  Religion,  the  lat¬ 
ter  claufe. 


mainte- 
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maintenance  by  any  Canon  : —  Many  of 
which  candidates,  it  is  notorious,  have 
their  proper  flocks  to  attend — who,  want¬ 
ing  their  fhepherd’s  eye,  may  be  ftolen, 
or  flain,  or  ftraying  the  Lord  knows 
where  ! 

Inftead  of  Sunday-afternoon  Ledtures, 
it  is  well  known  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
pariffi-prieft,  according  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  de¬ 
vote  a  portion  of  time,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  Service,  to  Catechetical  Inftruc- 
tion — a  duty  of  the  higheft  importance  ! 
—  from  the  total  negledt  of  which,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  is  owing  the  ge¬ 
neral  depravity  of  the  prefent  age. 

There  are  other  days  for  Lcdtures — 
which  well-difpofed  people  would  foon 

fall 
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fall  into  the  habit  of  attending  and  en¬ 
couraging  •,  even  from  the  moment  they 
'difcovered  the  preachers  were  in  earneft. 

In  the  mean  time,  inftead  of  Sun- 
day-Lecturers,  let  us  have  Sunday- 
Catechists  —  Abolifh  the  one,  revive 
and  eftablifh  the  other  ! — for  it  is  a  fhame 
to  think,  the  rifing  generation,  amidft 
fo  many  able  inftrucbors,  fhould  be  loft 
for  want  of  necefiary  inftrudtion  ! 

Confecrated  Chapels  are  no  defpicable 
freeholds,  and  copyholds  and  leafeholds 
now-a-days  : — We  find  them  advertifed 
in  common  with  houfes,  and  wharfs,  and 
granaries  and  beer-cellars. 

Something  like  the  following,  let  me 
tell  you,  would  make  a  number  of 
young  parfons  prick  up  their  ears  — 

VoL.  II.  D  A  D  V  E  R- 
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Advertisement. 


For  the  fervice  cf  God,  and  the  honour  of 
Christ’s  church: 

To  be  let  for  one  year  certain,  or  leafed  for  a  longer 
term, 

Simony-Chapel; 

Well-ficuate,  handing  and  being 
Upon  a  riling  ground, 

In  a  genteel,  fu  bitan  tial  and  generous  neighbour¬ 
hood: 

There  is,  on  the  outfide,  a  good  Clock,  by  the 
noted  Pike, 

And  an  elegant  Turret, 

Capp’d  after  the  pleading  manner  of  a  Chinese 
Temple ; 

On  the  central  top  whereof  is  a  Weathercock, 
Which  to  thefe  who  have  courage  and  curiofity  to 
beftride ; 

Affords  the  mod  delicious  profpedl  in  the  world  1 

The  Surrey  -hills,  to  the  delighted  eye. 

Appear  like  playful  lambkins  ! — like  fporting 
kids 

The  Middlijexian  Ossa  and  Olympus, 
Hampstead  and  Kighgate  hight !  * — while 

I S  LJ  N  G  T  O  N 


*  .’f.  1 14.  ver.  4. 


Salu- 
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Salubrious  Ihines  ferene — fweetly  contrafted 
With  Bagnigge-Bottom  and  dread  Hock- 
LEY-i’th’-H0LE  ! 

There  is  alfo  a  well-toned  Bell — notear-piercing 
fliarp,  nor  melancholy  deep — by  the  famous  Glou- 
cejierjhire  bell-founder. 

The  Time-piece  within  the  chapel,  is  by  the 
celebrated  Grigniok,  wonderful  horcmeter  and 
horologilt  ! — and  fo  juil  are  its  movements,  that, 
it  is  obfervable,  the  women  of  fafhion  elleem  it 
a  perfect  regulator ;  and  commonly  fet  their  re¬ 
peaters  by  it — during  the  pfalm-finging  part  of 
the  fervice. 

The  Pulpit  and  Reading-defk,  which  are  rich¬ 
ly  carved  with  grotefque  heads  and  ornaments, 
coft  feventy-two  pounds — and  the  founding- board 
is  fo  admirably  conftru&ed,  that  the  gentleft 
whifper,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  dulleft  ear,  in 
the  remoteft  comer  ! 

The  Ten  Commands,  the  T  orb's  Prayer 
and  the  Creed  are  highly  finifhed,  flourifhed, 
and  beautifully  diverfined  in  all  the  known  cha- 
radters  of  Europe — and  fet  in  matchlefs  Papier- 
mache  frames,  gleaming  with  burnifhed  gold  ! 

The  coved-canopy-roof,  or  cieling  is  Fret  in 
Fresco — the  walls  fluccoed — the  pavemen',  mo¬ 
dern  Mofaic  of  finefl:  fancy — the  whole  infuper- 
ably  brilliant ! 

Da 


The 
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The  pews,  many  of  which  are  faced  with 
azure  blue  and  Saxon  green,  ftudded  with  lac¬ 
quered  broad-headed  fpilces — at  prefent,  bring  in 
only  two  hundred  and  fourlcore  pounds  a  year — 
but  may  be  eafily  improved  to  four  hundred  and 
forty  or  fifty,  without  crowding  the  company, 
and  allowing  fufficient  lolling-room. 

There  is  no  expence  of  clerk,  or  pew-openers 
— they  being  amply  coniidered  out  of  the  Chrilt- 
mas  offerings,  commonly  called  box-money — 

No  expence  of  organic — for,  as  yet,  there  is  no 
organ — but  there  is  one  building  —  which,  when 
put  up,  the  organilf,  together  with  the  voices  and 
minftrels  to  be  provided,  will  be  compenfated  by 
Voluntary  Subscription. 

There  are  only  twenty-five  coaches  and  cha¬ 
riots,  and  feventeen  fedans,  who  honour  the  cha¬ 
pel  with  their  devotions  at  prefent — but  it  is  com¬ 
puted  the  number  will  be  trebled — as  foon  as  the 
Orchestra  is  opened. 

The  furplice-fees  (which  fhould  rather  be  filed  - 
fuhlime  confideratior.s  and  Jlately  donatives ) — are 
evidently  upon  the  increase  ;  from  the  amiable 
and  benevolent  difpofition  of  the  better  lcrt — 
who  choofe  to  have  the  mvflical  rite  of  Matri¬ 
mony  and  the  folemnity  of  Baptism,  performed 
by  the  chaplain,  in  pi eference  to  their  parilh- 
rector. 


The 
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The  cryptic  dormitory,  in  which  will  be  depo- 
fited  only  the  remains  of  people  of  falhion,  pro- 
mifes,  in  a  lhort  time,  to  bring  in  a  genteel  har- 
ved  of  golden  orbicular  memorials,  lilk  fcarves, 
hatbands,  &c. 

V 

The  furpiices,  pulpit-cloths  and  cufhions,  Bas- 
kerville’s  great  bible,  little  thumbed  and 
bound  in  blue  Turkey,  with  broad  filk  regifters 
and  gold  fringes — three  folio  common-prayers,  in 
rich  bindings — the  communion-plate,  &c.  to  be 
taken  at  a  lair  appraifement. 

Any  young  clergyman,  of  a  pleafing  perfon, 
an  engaging  demeanour,  a  mufical  voice,  and  a 
graceful  delivery,  may  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  fuch  envied  and  rarely-united  ta¬ 
lents,  to  the  bell:  advantage — nor  need  any  other 
apply. 

A  genteel  premium  is  expedted. 

For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  A.  B.  at  the 
Mitre,  in  Petty  France — or  C.  D.  at  the 
Cross  Keys,  in  Little  Britain — or  E.  F. 
at  Simon  Magus’s  Head,  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

Secrefy  if  required. 


d3 


Civil 
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U  u 

Civil  employments  of  confiderable 
truft  and  profit,  requiring  virtue  and 
knowledge- to  difcharge  (to  the  difgrace 
of  Government,  and  the  eternal  infamy 
of  fuch  governors  as  profit  thenifelves 
thereby,  or  connive  at  it  in  others)  are 
cried  in  public  Newfpapers,  and  bought 
and  fold,  and  chopt  and  fwopt — and 
even  knocked  down  to  the  higheft 
bidder. 

Military  men,  however  deferving,  if 
they  expedt  promotion,  mull  owe  it  to 
their  money — not  merit. 

Men  of  intereft  advertife  for  moneyed- 
men — moneyed-men  for  men  of  intereft. 


I  don’t 
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I  don’t  remember,  as  yet,  to  have 
feen  any  men  of  war,  either  floating,  or 

upon  the  flocks,  advertifed  for  fale — 

•  •  / 

but  Indiamen,  both  ways,  ars  bought 
and  fold  every  day. 

1 

However,  a  rich  man  may  buy  a  bo¬ 
rough — (they  have  been  frequently  ad¬ 
vertifed) — fooner  than  a  poor  man  can 
buy  a  beef-fteak — according  to  the  pre- 
fent  advanced  price  of  markets. 

The  man  who  purchafes  his  employ¬ 
ment,  or  his  feat — concludes  he  has 
a  right  to  make  the  belt — that  is,  the 
moft  of  it. 

In  fliort,  we  have  among  us,  as  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  daily  prints,  church- 
D  4  brokers, 
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brokers*  ftate-brokers,  borough- brokers* 
army- brokers,  navy-brokers,  ftock-brok- 
ers,  -cuftom-houfe -brokers,  India-brokers, 
Jew-brokers, — with  fuch  an  infinity  of 
other  brokers,  as  fufficiently  announ¬ 
ces,  this  once  Chriftian  and  flouriffiing 
country  to  be — (if  not  fuddenly  pre¬ 
vented)  —  upon  the  eve  of  its  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Abufes  have  been  too  frequent  in  all 
times — but  they  were  never  openly  a- 
vowed An- print  till  now' — We  have  not 
only  parted  with  our  confcience,  but  we 
appear  to  have  loft  all  decency. 

Ufurious  offices  are  declared  to  be 
opened — ufurious  bargains  are  driven  in 
Newfpaper  advertifetnents  —  any  man 

may 
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may  gamble  from  day  to  day  at  forty 
different  offices  for  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  or  double  it — fcarcely  having 
five  pounds  in  his  pocket ;  to  procure 
which,  he  may  have  pawned  his  own  ef- 
fefts,  or  another’s — or  robbed  his  maf- 
ter — or  committed  an  aft  of  forgery  ! 

Many  office-keepers  undertake  to  lend 
thoufands,  and  tens  of  thoufands — ay, 
and  hundreds  of  thoufands,  upon  iniqui¬ 
tous  chances  and  prefumptions  of  lives, 
reverfions,  &c. — who  are  themfelves 
known  not  to  poffefs  ten  thoufand  pence 
of  property  : — Such,  by  their  connex¬ 
ions,  are  the  common  refources  of  the 
profligate  and  extravagant  —  who,  in 
their  extremeft  neceffity,  are  fure  to  find 

friends 
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friends  that  will  fupply  them  at — two  or 
three  hundred  per  Cent,  difcount. 

The  fpirit  of  gambling  among  us  is 
now  at  fuch  a  height,  fomented  by  news 
and  advertilements,  that  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce,  there  is  full  as  much 
foul  gambling  as  fair  trade  carried  on 
in  our  emporium. 

The  fpirit  of  gambling  and  third  for 

gold  is  become  fo  infatiable,  as  to  abforb 

every  generous  and  manly  padlon — We 

are  deaf  to  the  cries  and  fenfelefs  to  the 

fofteft  fympathies  of  nature — in  proof  of 

which,  we  pit  (as  the  witlefs  phrafe  is) 

our  deared  friends,  and  open  policies 

* 

upon  the  lives  of  our  neared  relations. 


It 
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It  fhould  Teem  as  if  one  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  the  avowed  bawds  and  brok¬ 
ers,  to  the  imaginary  wants  and  inordi¬ 
nate  defires  of  the  other  half. 

Churches  and  charity- fermons — de¬ 
clared  bawdy-houfes  and  notorious  pri¬ 
vate  receptacles,  we  commonly  find  ad- 
vertifed  in  the  fame  papers,  and  often 
in  the  fame  page  : —  Surely  we  don’t 
Hand  in  need  of  Newfpapers  to  direct  us 
to  our  parifh-churches  ? — and  houfes  of 
improper  entertainment  (thanks  to  our 
juftices!)  are  to  be  found  in  plenty — ■ 
without  public  advertifements. 

4  » 

Panders  thereby  publifh  their  abili¬ 
ties — bawds  make  offer  of  their  frefheft 
goods — proftitutes  proclaim  their  apart¬ 
ments 
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ments  —  and  infamous  dealers  offer  to 
public  fale,  fuch  wares,  as  they  dare  not 
cry  in  any  other  open  market,  nor  even 
fell  in  the  open  face  of  day. 

Quacks  feem  to  be  the  only  adepts 
and  men  of  genius  among  us  —  and 
quackery,  another  term  for  liberal  art, 
profound  fcience  and  acknowledged  Ef¬ 
ficiency  : — Every  one  will  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  him,  who  impudently  af- 
ferts,  and  plaufibly  pretends — and,  how¬ 
ever  ill-qualified  to  difcharge  or  demon- 
ftrate  what  he  may  have  undertaken,  let 
him  not  be  difcouraged  j  but,  with  un¬ 
blushing  confidence,  fet  his  face  to  the 
matter,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
public  favour  and  patronage: — The 
public,  as  well  as  their  betters,  are  re¬ 
mark- 
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markably  generous  and  well-difpofed — 
towards  the  moft  undeferving. — Every¬ 
day’s  advertifements  confirm  this  truth. 

The  many  mifchiefs  in  private  life, 
which  we  owe  to  public  advertifements, 
may  be  more  eafily  imagined  than  avert¬ 
ed  : — But  imagination  muft  not  be  wan¬ 
tonly  indulged,  in  a  work  wherein  the 
writer  profefles  to  have  no  other  objedl, 
but  truth,  and  an  earned:  dtfire  of  being 
ufeful : — After  hinting  at  fome  of  the 
moft  ftriking,  the  reader  is  left  to  judge 
for  himfelf. 

The  young,  the  giddy  and  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  of  both  iexes,  are  in  hourly 
danger  of  being  feduced  and  drawn  afide 
to  incurable  mifchiefs  by  Newfpaper  in¬ 
vitations  : 
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vitations : — Boys  and  girls  are  ir)fi:ru<ted 
how  they  may  fhake  off  the  obedience 
due  to  their  parents : — Wards  are  direct¬ 
ed  where  they  may  find,  A  Gentleman 
of  undeniable  character ,  who  will  enable 
them  to  get  rid  of  their  troublefome 
guardians  : — Minors,  of  great  expecta¬ 
tion,  may  meet  with  generous,  adver- 
tifing  friends,  who  commiferate  their 
unhappy  ftate,  and  join  with  them  in 
chiding  the  dull  Hours,  that  limp  fo 
heavily  away  /—and,  after  fome  few  pre¬ 
liminaries  fettled,  will  point  out  to  them 
the  befi;  and  moft  effectual  means  of — 
fpending  their  fortunes  before  they  come 
of  age. 

* 

Apprentices  are  taught  how  they  may, 
after/ the  eafieft  manner— forfeit  their  in¬ 
dentures  : 
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dentures: — And  covenanted  workmen, 
are  molt  earneftly  invited  and  fvveetly 
tempted — to  break  their  contradls. 

A  young  Lady  of  great  Beauty  and 
Merit  (jaded  out  with  tramping  the 
ftreets,  lick  of  a  town-life,  and  fore  with 
midnight  bruifes !  —  and  apprehending 
anotherBRiDEWELL-/y/wg--z'«,  may  go  hard¬ 
er  with  her  than  the  laft)  advertifes  for  a 
Partner  for  Life — 

She  is  not  without  Friends,  Fortune, 
nor  Admirers — but  foe  has  not  yet  met  with 
the  Man,  for  whom  fhe  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
ferred  her  fpotlefs  Heart — and  has  made 
a  Vow  never  to  part  with  her  Hand  till 
JJje  does !  —  Her  fentiments  of  the  Deli¬ 
cate  Passion,  correfpond  with  the  anti- 

ent 
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ent  Heraldry — ‘  The  Hearts  of  old, 
fays  our  inimitable  Shakespeare,  gave 
Hands.’ — Not  that  foe  is  affetledly  nice 
refpebting  his  p  erf  on,  years ,  or  exterior  qua¬ 
lities  ; — A  young  man ,  fhe  charitably  pre¬ 
fumes,  may  be  virtuous ;  a  man  of  middle 
age ,  difcreet ;  and  if  fomewhat  advanced  in 
life ,  fhe  would  hope  to  profit  herfelf  by  his 
wifdom  and  experience: — •1‘is  a  Mind  fhe 
feeks ,  more  than  a  Man;  and  a  chafte 
Companion  fhe  wants ,  more  than  a  Hus¬ 
band. — Letters  directed  to,  &c. 

A  fool  at  any  age  might  be  hooked  by 
fuch  a  bait. 

An  infamous  iharper — and  a  tradef- 
man  upon  the  brink  cf  deftrudtion — (the 
©ne  urging  his  infuperable  modefty,  as 


an 
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an  apology  for  his  mode  of  application — 
the  other  pleading  the  immenfity  of  his 
affairs,  which  will  not  afford  him  time 
to  go  through  the  ufual  formalities  of 
wooing) — make  fhift  to  draw  in  a  couple 
of  fimple  girls,  to  their  utter  ruin,  and 
the  difquiet  and  difgrace  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  — 4  But  fuch  calamities,’  faid  the 
ill-ftarred  brides,  ‘  being  defined  to  us 
by  the  over-ruling  powers,  were  not  be 
avoided  !’ — 4  My  fpark  !’  (meaning  the 
fharper)  faid  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
‘  was  foretold  me  in  a  dream,  three 
nights  before  I  read  his  advertifement ; 
which  only  brought  it  frefh  to  my  me¬ 
mory  !’ — 4  And  my  gentleman,’  faid  the 
other,  4  I  married  cut  of  a  frolic ! — it 
feemed  to  me  fuch  a  handy  way  of  getting 
Vol.  II.  E  a  hufband ! 
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a  hufband ! — and,  you  know,  1  was  always 
a  mad,  unaccountable  girl  !’ 

Some  gentlemen  publickly  avow  their 
ip  reference  of  concubinage,  to  the  matri¬ 
monial  tie — and  make  fuch  propofals,  as 
are  not  likely  to  pafs  unregarded :  — 
Some  ladies,  voluntarily  offer  themfelves 
to  go  into  keeping. 

Frequent  and  various  courtfhips  are 
carried  on  by  advertifements — Love-ai- 
fbnations  are  too  common  to  be  infilled 

O 

upon. 

Unmarried  ladies,  who  have  been  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  fprain  their  ankles,  or 
to  acquire  dropfical  habits;  may  have 

them 
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them  reduced  with  the  greateft  eafe  and 
delicacy: — And  married  ladies,  of  lefs 
frigidity  in  the  abfence  of  their  fpoufes, 
than  dame  Penelope  of  old — (after  co¬ 
vering  their  fharne  with  long  ftays,  and 
long  aprons,  as  long — as  they  pofllbly 
can  be  concealed) — may  lie-in  privately 
— and  be  treated  with  the  utmoli  tender- 
nefs  and  confideration — and  their  brats 
be  provided  for,  fomehow  or  fbmehow 
— fo  as  never  to  give  them  any  further 
concern. 

I  have  often,  conceited  the  pofiibility 
of  carrying  on  Infernal  Correspond¬ 
ence,  and  confpiracies  of  the  moft  trea- 
fonable  and  damnable  caft,  thro’  the 
channels  of  Newfpapers,  in  anonymous  ad- 
vertifements  ! — Another  Powder-Plot! 

E  2  — another 
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—  another  'Fire  of  London! — the 
feizing  upon  the  Tower,  or  the  Bank 
of  England! — This  preemption  is 
by  no  means  {trained,  if  you  will 
vouchfafe  it  a  fair  and  candid  confidera- 
tion, 

A  knot  of  villains  might  eafily  fix  up¬ 
on  a  Parole,  to  be  fo  communicated  : 
* — or  A.  B.  requejling  the  favour  of  C.  D. 
to  acquaint  E.  F.  and  the  reft  of  the  parties 
concerned ,  that  every  thing  was  now  ami¬ 
cably  adjufted ,  aud  the  parchments  ready 
for  execution  —  (or  any  other  rigmarole 
ftmT) — might  be  inferred  to  anfvver  the 
tnofc  flagitious  purpofes.— - 

This  is  no  juftifiable  manner  of  tranf- 
afiing  lawful  bufinefs: — No  men  in  their 

right 
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right  fenfes  ever  dreamt  of  fuch  a  me¬ 
thod  : — No  governors  poffefl  of  virtue,, 
and  endued  with  common  capacity,  ever- 
permitted  it But  in  a  venal  and  dis¬ 
jointed  date,  what  wickednefs  may  not 
be  winked  at  ? — what  abfurdities  may 
not  be  tolerated  ? 

And  who  are  to  be  the  judges  and  in- 
fpedors  of  matters  of  fo  much  moment? 
— Common  Newfpaper-printers  ? — ’Tis 
pretty  plain  they  make  no  confcience- 
of  any  thing  they  print  ! — Blafphemy,, 
treafon,  fedition,  bawdry  !  —  nothing, 
comes  amifs  to  them — fo  that  they  can. 
get  money,  pay  their  fiamp-d  titles,  and 
promote  the  fale  of  their  papers. 

'  S-  ’  \ 

E  3  There- 


) 
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There  are  among  us  a  fet  of  cruel  wit¬ 
lings,  the  difgrace  of  human  kind — for 
they  are  wanting  in  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity  : — a  fet  of  wanton  wretches, 
unknown  in  every  other  age  and  coun¬ 
try ! — How  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ? — 
for,  indeed,  no  other  age  or  -country 
ever  afforded  them  the  fame  opportuni¬ 
ties  : — Such  are  the  authors  of  para¬ 
graphs  and  advertifements,  calculated 
to  amufe,  to  miflead,  and  to  diftraft  : — 
But  chiefly  intended  for  their  own  private 
diverfion,  and  the  entertainment  of  their 
knots,  and  parties,  and  clubs. 

A  virtuous  charadter  who  has  flightly 
offended  one  of  thofe  wicked  wits,  will  be 
fure  to  draw  down  upon  himfelf  the  united 

vengeance 
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vengeance  of  a  whole  pofle : — They  will 
marry  him  to  his  maid,  or  his  drynurfe ; 
or  father  a  baftard  upon  him — they  will 
break  his  neck  in  a  fox-chafe,  or  his  cir- 
cumftances  at  a  gaming-table — they  will 
raife  him,  by  difreputable  means,  to  af¬ 
fluence  •,  or  fend  him  waddling  out  of 
the  alley  —  they  will  feed  him  with  a 
hearty  fupper  over-night,  and  find  him. 
dead  in  his  bed  next  morning — they  wills 
providentially  rulh  in,  time  enough  to 
hawl  him  out  of  his  fiflapond  alive  •,  or 
leave  him,  hanging  in  his  garters,  in  his 
own  hayloft. 

They  invent  probable  and  ftriking. 
wants,  and  tempting  fervices,  which, 
thoufands  are  capable  of  and  anxious  to 
fupply — merely  to  put  people  to  the  ex- 
E  4  pence 
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pence  of  advertiiements — or  to  procure 
letters — many  of  which  may  come  here¬ 
after  to  be  printed — and,  doubtlefs,  will 
make  very  genteel  mifcellanies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prefent  fyftein  of  printing  and 
reading. 

They  endeavour  to  make  common 
things,  rare  and  take  in  the  credulous, 
by  offering  handfome  premiums,  for 
what  is  to  be  found  every  where  : — The 
ftory  of  the  tabby  cat,  by  this  time,  is 
fomewhat  ftale. 

They  fend  fome  people  of  fleevelefs  er¬ 
rands  from  London  to  York — and  bring 
others  from  York  to  London. 


A  poor 
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A  poor  labouring  man,  in  a  far  did  ant: 
country,  feeing,  fome  two  years  ago,  an 
advertifement,  offering  a  large  fum  for  a 
Queen  Anne’s  farthing,  luckily  be- 
thought  himfelf  he  was  pofiefled  of  two  ! 
— (wretched  calls!  as  the  understanding; 
reader  will  readily  fuppofe.) — But  having 
no  fufpieion  that  a  farthing,  could  be 
any  thing  lefs  than  a  farthing — and  find¬ 
ing  that,  by  the  greateft  good  fortune 
in  the  world ! — two  farthings  were  fo 
much  better  than  a  halfpenny,  as  even 
to  promife  a  little  portion  to  a  poor  man  l 
— Off  fets  the  fimple  peafant,  leaving 
his  work  and  family  behind,  and  begg¬ 
ing  his  way  onward  to  our  witty  capital ! 
— But  who  can  exprefs  the  forrow  of  the 
forely-fatigued  and  anxious-minded  tra¬ 
veller  i  or  be  totally  infenfible  to  his  dif- 

appointment  % 
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appointment? — who,  after  careful  en¬ 
quiry,  but  in  vain,  for  the  wanton  ad- 
vertifer — was  obliged  to  beg  his  wav 
back  again! 

They  mult  have  forry  hearts,  indeed^ 
who  can  enjoy  fuch  jells. ! 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  fome  of  the  mod  glaring  enormities 
of  Newfpapers — which  we  flatter  our- 
lielves  will  appear  fo  felf-evident  to  every 
rational  and  underftanding  reader,  that, 
from  the  foregoing  premifes,  we  .may 
fafely  conclude  —  Newfwriters,  Newf- 
managers  and  Newfprinters  can  only 
rank  with  the  loweft,  and  molt  worthlefs 
of  all  men  who  difgrace  the  prefs  !* — for 
we  can  have  no.  idea  that  any  man  of 

honour 
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honour  would  make  a  profeflion  of  liv¬ 
ing  by  conducting,  or  printing  a  Mo¬ 
dern  Newfpaper. 

They  muft  be  void  of  principle — for 
they  make  a  jeft  of  every  principle  of 
virtue  ! — 

They  muft  be  diftolute — for  they  de¬ 
cry  all  order ! — 

Without  humanity — for  they  delight 
in  public  calamity  and  private  misfor¬ 
tune  ! — 

1  / 

The  declared  enemies  of  their  coun¬ 
try — for  they  fpread  fedition,  and  fcat- 
ter  difcontent  in  every  quarter ! — and  en¬ 
deavour,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to 
9  kindle 
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kindle  the  fire  of  inteftine  and  foreign 
war  !  • 

A  word  or  two  concerning  proprietors^ 
or  part-owners  of  Newfpapers  (independ¬ 
ent  of  printers  and  managers),  may  not 
be  amifs — as  it  is  well  known  that  al- 
molb  every  paper  is  the  joint-intercft 
and  concern  of  a  number  of  partners — 
fome  papers  being  lotted  out  into  no  lei's 
than  twenty*  thirty,  forty  different 
fhares. 

To  fuch  gentlemen,  I  fhall  beg  kave 
to  obferve — that  as  he  only  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  juft  man,  who  advances  his 
fortune  by  juft  and  honourable  means; 
fo  alfo  is  he  univerfaily  allowed  to  be  am 
unjuft  man,  who  feeks  to  profit  himfelf 
by  unjuftifiable  meafures,. 

la 
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•  In  that  predicament  (lands  every  pro¬ 
prietor,  or  part-owner  of  a  licentious 
Newfpaper  : — they  make  unworthy  and 
unmanly  gain,  of  mifchievcus  and  op¬ 
probrious  merchandize  : — They  (Emu¬ 
late  the  word  of  men  to  collect  and  in¬ 
vent  fuch  paragraphs,  effays  and  pre- 
fumptions,  as  they  know  to  be  impro¬ 
per  food  for  the  public — fubverfive  of 
good  order  and  good  government — =and 
many  of  them  falfe  and  fcandalous : — 
They  know  alfo,  thatwithout  fuchwretch- 
ed  materials,  their  circulation  mud  ceafc. 
From  whence  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that, 
with  refpedl  to  fuch  connexions,  they  are 
men  of  no  more  virtue,  than  thofe  who 
would  run  fnares  with  erothels  and 
gambling-houses — provided  they  could 
be  carried  on  with  impunity,  and  their 


1 


names 
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.names  remain  a  fecret. — I  therefore  think 
it  will  become  every  gentleman  of  cha¬ 
racter  among  them,  to  withdraw  his 
countenance  and  fupport  of  fuch  defpi- 
cable  craft — and  to  defpife  every  poffible 
advantage  which  may  arife  from  fuch 
lawlefs,  feditious  and  defamatory  publi¬ 
cations. 

There  are  publiflied  per  week,  of 
London-News  only,  including  morning 
and  evening  polls,  gazettes  and  weekly 
journals,  fixty-fix  or  fixty-feven  diftindt 
papers  :  — There  are  alfo  about  forty 
printed  in  different  country  towns  of 
South  Britain  : — The  average  of  im- 
preffions  per  week,  cannot  fall  Ihort  of 
two  hundred  thousand  ! — a  fufficient 
number,  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 


to 
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to  render  a  reftlels  people,  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  downright  ftark-ftaring 
Newfpaper-mad  ! 

And  what  is  this,  I  pray  you,  but 
keeping  up  a  monltrous  army  of  irregu¬ 
lars  ? — compofed  of  incendiaries,  fedi- 
tious  perfons,  pretended  reformers,  mif- 
chievous  politicafters,  mock -patriots, 
brawling  detraclers,  infinuating  flander- 
ers,  profefied  liars,  reftlefs  idlers  ! — to 
fight  againft  government  and  the  laws  ? 

Again,  if  we  multiply  the  given  num¬ 
ber  by  twenty  (which  is  very  moderate 
for  the  hands  and  eyes  by  which,  each 
paper  is  to  pals)  the  multiple  will  be 
.four  millions  per  week  ! — Out  of  fo 
many  readers,  let  any  difpaflionate  man 

judge 
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judge  of  the  probable  mifchiefs  that 
may  arife — by  poifoning  the  affe&ion, 
perverting  the  will,  and  depraving  the 
underftanding  of  thcufands  of  worthy 
and  well-difpoled  fubjedts. 

I  have  already  excepted  the  Gazette 
(printed  by  authority,  and  therefore  cut 
of  the  queftion)  and  the  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser — 

And  here  I  think  it  but  common  juf- 
tice  due  to  Mefirs.  Jenour,  the  printers, 
part-owners,  and  publifiiers  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Advertiser — (the  bed;  conducted 
and  mod;  ufeful  paper  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms)  — to  teftify  my  approbation  of 
their  public  conduct  refpedting  articles 
of  news,  amidfi:  the  jud:  cenfure  I  have 
thrown  out  againft  their  brethren. 
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I  declare  I  am  no  proprietor  in  their 
paper,  nor  particularly  conne&ed  with 
any  who  are  : — neither  do  I  fpeak  fron* 
partiality  to  thofe  gentlemen,  of  whom 
I  have  but  a  very  flight  knowledge 
in  proof  of  which,  their  candour  will 
pardon  me  for  adding,  that  in  regard  to 
idle  and  anonymous  adverdfements,  they 
themfelves  cannot  be  too  cautious. 

.  i*.  pr  _  *- 

% 

I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine 
with  exaftnels,  the  revenue  which  ariies 
to  government,  by  the  iniquitous  craft 
of  Newfpapers  with  their  advertifements 
— I  judge  fomewhat  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  per  annum ! 

But  was  every  penny  a  pound,  and  every 
pound  a  hundred — the  fum  would  be  by 

Vo  l.  II.  F  *  far 
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far  too  inconfiderable — to  be  obtained 
at  the  price  of  the  virtue  and  allegiance 
of  the  people — and  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  ftate  ! 

At  prefent,  the  knaves  bid  defiance 
to  their  rulers  ! — and  daringly  trumpet 
of  what  confequence  they  are  to  the 
public  revenue ! — 

‘  They  exadt  a  price,  fay  they,  and 
we  pay  it! — what  would  they  have 
more? — We  have  no  privilege  but  what 
we  pay  for  ! — They  will  hardly  think  of 
reftraining  us,  while  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  goes  into  their  coffers,  than 
comes  into  our  pockets ! — And  punifh 
us,  ’tis  plain  they  cannot— or  they  dare 
not — or  certainly  they  would  have  done 

it 
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it  long  ago  ! — No,  no,  we  know  our 
matters  wants  and  their  weakneffes,  as 
well  as  they  know  themfelves ! — They 
cannot  do  without  us — and  hardly  make 
fhift  as  it  is  ! — Our  ftamps,  let  me  tell 
you,  make  a  pretty  fum-total  at  the 
year’s  end — there’s  the  myftery,  if  you 
mutt  know  ! — Befides,  do  you  imagine 
they  will  ever  have  the  impudence  to  at¬ 
tack  our  darling  freedom  ? — the  privi¬ 
lege  which  we  have  purchafed  with  fo 
much  fweat  and  blood  ! — and  maintained 
with  fo  much  unchaftil'ed  noife  and  hub¬ 
bub  ! —  the  Magna-charta-Liberty 
'of  the  Press  ! — ’Sblood  and  thunder ! 
—that  would  be  to  ftrike  at  the  very 
Vitals  and  Heart-fat  of  Liberty  I* 

(  1  V 

F  2 


Infolent 
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Infolent  reafoners  ! — but  enough  of 
the  caufe — ’tis  now  time  to  add  a  few 
words  touching  the  cure,  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  means  to  effcdl  it. 

v 

Men  who  have  no  .fenfe  of  their  duty, 
fhould  be  brought  to  it  by  fome  means 
or  other. 

The  method  is  Ihort  and  obvious — - 
*tis  as  eafy  as  lying  ! — and  happily  for  us, 
Adminiftration  has  the  indifputable 
power  in  their  own  hands  ! 

They  may  raife  a  clamour,  againft  the 
meafure — but  what  of  that  ?  —  fo  let 
them  : — So  they  would,  mod  likely,  a- 
gainft  any  other  meafure,  propoled  for 
the  nation’s  honour  and  the  kingdom’s 
4  .  fafety : 
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fafety  : — they  have  raifed  groundlefs  and 
unjuftifiable  clamours  enow  already  — 
that  would  be  only  adding  one  more  to 
the  number. 

The  fame  power  which  enables  Govern¬ 
ment  to  grant,  it  may  be  prefumed,  en- 
enables  Government  to  withhold :  — 
Stamps  are,  unqueftionably,  the  Newf- 
printers  Licences — without  which  they 
dare  not.  print  and  publifh  Newfpapers 
with  advertifements — 

The  fame  wild  and  prepofterous  mat¬ 
ter,  pubiifhed  after  ary  other  manner, 
would  fall  far  fhort  of  the  mifchievous 
eifcfls  produced  by  the  prefent  mode. 

The  public  may  be  wrought  upon,  in 
F  3  fome 
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fome  meafure,  by  a  wicked  book,  or 
a  wretched  pamphlet — but  nothing  cap¬ 
tivates  the  vulgar,  and  the  public  in  ge¬ 
neral,  like  a  Newfpaper — 

Few  read  books  and  pamphlets ;  but 
every  body  reads  what  palfes  under  the 
denomination  of  News:  —  Books  and 
Pamphlets  coll  money,  and  fome  trou¬ 
ble  to  procure — Newfpapers  may  be  had 
for  nothing,  or  next  kin  to’t  —  with¬ 
out  any  trouble  at  all. 

I  therefore  humbly  propofe,  that  the 
firll  feditious,  malicious  and  wanton  of¬ 
fender,  after  previous  notice  given,  be 
rtfuied  his  Stamps  at  the  Office :  — 
Deny  him  his  Stamps,  and  his  bufinefs 
mull  Hand  Hill : — Dill  rail  his  bufinefs 

but 
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but  for  a  week,  or  even  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  you  will  bind  him  over,  molt 
effectually,  to  his  good  behaviour  for 
feven  years  after. 

r 

This  method,  if  once  tried  and  refo- 
lutely  maintained,  will,  I  perfuade  my- 
felf,  be  found  far  more  efficacious  than 
profecutions— or  even  corporal  punilh- 
ments. 

Again — ’tis  fit  thofe  men  lhould  be 
kept  in  awe,  and  be  put  under  fome  di¬ 
rection — for  ’tis  pretty  evident  they  are 
not  capable  of  directing  themfelves. 

The  further  method  I  have  to  pro- 
pole,  has  nothing  in  it  againft  the  gene¬ 
ral  Liberty  of  the  Press  j  which  I 
F  4  have 
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have  no  intention  fhould  be  in  the  leafh 
affefted  by  it : — The  prefs,  as  every  man 
of  fenfe  and  candour  will  fee,  is  left'as 
open  to  the  writers  of  Books  and 
Pamphlets,  and  Remonstrances  as 
ever:’ — ’Tis  the  mode  of  publifhing 
which  is  the  Grand  Evil  to  be  remedi¬ 
ed— for,  as  I  obferved  before,  books  and 
pamphlets  find  few  readers,  in  compan¬ 
ion  with  Newfpapers. 

As  the  matter  Hands  at  prefent,  the 
News-printer whoprints palpable  blafphe- 
my,  treafon,  fedition,  flander — provided 
he  gives  i.p  his  author,  is,  as  he  appre¬ 
hends,  free  from  every  imputation  of  of¬ 
fence  : — But  is  it  fufficien’t  to  acquit  the 
adtive  perpetrator  of  guilt,  that  he  makes 
difccvery  of  the  wretch  who  fet  him  on  ? 

— For 
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— For  the  printer,  rn  fober  judgment, 
reflecting  the  public  or  the  party  in¬ 
jured,  is  abfolutely  the  committer  of  the 
trefpafs : — the  common  plea  of  igno- 
'  ranee,  in  molt  cafes,  is  childifh,  and  not 
worth  notice. 

I  therefore  further  humbly  propofe,  a 
board  of  regulation  and  inquiry  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed — and  no  place  more  proper,  in 
'  ■  my  opinion,  than  at  the  Stamp-office  : 
— It  naturally  falls  under  that  depart¬ 
ment — 

Offences  and  abufes  refpedting  the 
Customs,  Excise,  &c.  are  determinable 
by  their  feveral  commiffioners  :  —  Of¬ 
fences  againft  legal  admin iftration,  the 
quiet  order  of  the  Rate,  and  .the  peace  of 
•  individuals 
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individuals  (who  ftiould  have  a  right  of 
preferring  their  complaints)  committed 
by  Newfpaper-printers,  fhould  be  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  commiflioners  of  the 
ftamp-duties — who  fhould  be  inverted 
with  the  power  of  increartng,  or  dimi- 
nifhing  the  number  of  their  ftamps,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  civil  or  criminal  con¬ 
duct — and,  after  repeated  reprehenfions, 
of  depriving  them  altogether. 

In  which  laft  extremity,  it  would  be 
highly  proper  for  the  commiffioners  to 
give  public  notice  of  fuch  their  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  London  Gazette  $  fetting 
forth  the  nature  of  their  offences,  and 
the  repeated  provocations  they  had  parted 
by — that  all  mankind  might  be  left  to 
judge  of  the  lenity  they  had  ihewn,  and 

approve 
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approve  the  juftice  of  their  final  judg¬ 
ment. 

\ 

News  and  advertifements  would  ftill 
be  read — but  improper  and  pernicious 
publications,  under  the  notion  of  public 
News,  ought  not  to  be  read,  nor  to  be 
fuffered  in  any  well-regulated  country : 
— Neither  would  fuch  reftriftion  (I  re¬ 
peat  it  again)  have  the  fmalleft  tendency 
towards  abridging  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press. 

The  fyftem  would  be  foon  changed  by 
this  evident  and  practicable  mode — man¬ 
kind  might  be  inftrudted,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  diftradted,  as  they  are  now : — A  fet 
of  fenfible,  moral  efiayifts  might  arife — 
another  fet  of  Steeles  and  Addisons  !-— 

but 
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but  the  prefent  wretched  race  of  Hack¬ 
ney-writers  of  Newfpapers,  deter  and 
keep  them  off — Men  are  not  fond  of 
herding  with  favages. 

The  infolence  and  injuffice  of  Elack- 
rrey-coachmen,  &c.  are  cognizable  be¬ 
fore  their  proper  commiffioners — but  the 
jufl  pirnifhment  which  falls  upon  thofe 
delinquents,  don’t  debar  the  public  from 
riding  in  Hackney-coaches — but  enables 
them  to  ride  with  greater  eafe  and  fe- 
curiiy. 

It  is  for  the  nation’s  honour — it  is  for 
the  kingdom’s  fafety — it  is  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  and  no  lefs  for  the  private 
peace  of  every  individual,  that  theNewf- 
'  paper-prod  ubtions  of  the  prefs,  fnould 

be 
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be  immediately  put  under  fome  regula¬ 
tion. 

To  curtail  Licentiousness.,  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  deemed  an  infringement  upon  Li¬ 
berty — but  rather  eftablifhing  it  upon  a 
furer  and  more  permanent  foundation. 


> 

Erratum  in  Pa.  48.  L.  12.  for  after — read  before. 

See  Canon  59. — Minijiers  to  catechize  every 
Sunday _ under  the  penalties  of  Reprehen¬ 

sion,  Suspension,  Excommunication — up¬ 
on  the  firft,  fecond,  third  wilful  negledt  therein- 

J  •  ''  •  /  »  • 
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Orators  and  Oratory. 

I  Have  heard  much  of  Orators,  and 
have  attended  to  many  who  have 
been  cried  up  for  fuch ;  but  1  can  fafely 
fay — I  never  faw  one  in  my  life. 

If  Oratory  is  the  gift  of  just  Per- 
swasion,  as  I  would  fain  underftand  it 
to  be — ’tis  certainly  among  the  rareft 
good  qualities,  of  which  we  have  any 
idea. 

In  that  light,  and  that  only — I  beg 
leave  to  take  it  up  at  prefen  t : — for  mere¬ 
ly  to  perfwade,  is  not  the  matter — it 
mull  have  fome  commendable  epithet 
prefixed,  or  I  deny  it  to  be  Oratory. 


It 
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It  muft  be  ufeful  to  fome  good  and 
important  end,  or  it  is  no  part  of  necef- 
fary  knowledge — no  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion — for  nothing  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  a  virtuous  inftitution,  which  is  not 
ufeful  to  good  purpofes  and  to  good 
ends. 

Inftead  of  the  Art  of  Oratory — (by 
which  fomething  more  is  meant  than  the 
bare  Art  of  Speaking  and  Ha¬ 
ranguing) — let  us  call  it,  in  fome  cafes, 
the  Art  of  amusing  with  vain  words,  or 
The  Art  of  Babbling. 

In  others,  the  Art  of  Prevarica¬ 
tion,  or  the  Art  of  Cozening. 


In 
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In  polite  phrafe — the  Art  of  Chi¬ 
canery,  and  the  Art  of  Seduction — 
In  plain  Engiifh,  the  Art  of  Cheat- 

I  G. 

When  youth  and  inexperience  were  to 
be  the  dupes  of  defigning  knaves,  during 
the  two  laft  centuries,  it  was  called,  the 
Art  of  Coney-catching  :  < — But  we 
who  have  refined  upon  the  vices  of  our 
forefathers,  more  than  upon  their  vir¬ 
tues,  have  happily  hit  upon  a  better 
word — more  expreffive  and  general — we 
now  call  it  the  Art  of  Bamboozling. 

The  art  of  turning  truth  into  falfhood, 
falfhood  into  truth  —  commonly  called 
the  art  'of  making  black,  white  •,  white, 

black — * 
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Hack — is  too  well  known  to  be  infilled 
\ 

upon. 

’  \ 

We  have  alfo  among  us,  the  Art  of 
Confounding  —  commonly  called  the 
Art  of  Dumbfounding  —  (a  happy 
change  enough,  tho5  vulgar)  for  people 
had  better  be  dumb,  than  fpeak  to  no 
purpofe ;  or  to  the  work  purpofes — or 
be  deaf,  than  hearken  to  what  is  not 
worth  hearing. 

All  thefe  feem  wide  of  the  intended 
mark,  ancf  direftly  contrary  to  true  Ora¬ 
tory — whole  end  is  just  Perswasion, 
whofe  point  is  Truth. 

But  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  mention 
one  more,  into  which  all  the  fawner,  and 
"V  ol.  II.  G  every 
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every  fpecies  of  falfe  glofs  may  be  re- 
folved — namely,  the  Art  of  Sophis¬ 
try,  or  falfe  reafoning,  againft  immut¬ 
able  Truth  and  Justice — in  diredt  ap¬ 
portion  to  the  didtates  of  Nature  re¬ 
fined  by  Reason. 

■The  Sophifts  loft  all  credit,  from  the 
time  they  quitted  good  fenfe,  for  jargon  ; 
found  reafoning,  for  fallacious  argument¬ 
ation  : — Nobody  was  interefted,  in  what 
they  did  not  under-ftand — at  length,  no¬ 
body  believed  any  thing  they  faid — (the 
common  cafe  with  liars,  prevaricators, 
falfe  reafoners,  and  frontlefs  declaimers !) 
— For  they  had  drawn  fuch  a  thick  and 
myftical  veil  over  the  face  of  Truth — • 
that  the  poor  auditors  began  to  defpair 
of  ever  more  being  illumined  by  her  re- 

fulgency. 
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fulgency,  or  cheered  by  her  bright 
beams  ! 

The  tables  were  turned  upon  them 
prefently — thofe  who  had  looked  up  to 
them  with  the  eye  of  admiration,  now 
beheld  them  with  fcorn  ! — -their  wifdom, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  their  late  par¬ 
tial  favourers,  became  Foolishness — • 
or,  in  other  words,  Wisdom  and  Folly- 
were  fynonymous. 

,  ‘  1 

6  If  this  is  your  boafted  Wisdom, 
faid  the  foul-wounded  hearers — hencefor¬ 
ward  whatever  is  obfcure,  whatever  far¬ 
fetched,  whatever  fallacious,  imperti¬ 
nent  and  inconclufive  •,  fhall  be  called,  in 
derifion,  Wisdom  —  and  as  you  ftyle 
yourfelves  Sophists — that  is  wise  Men, 
G  2  and 
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and  profeffors  of  virtuous  knowledge 
and  ufeful  fcience — and  are  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be,  and  would  fain  pal's 
for  fuch — (for  we  have  no  intention  of 
ftripping  you  of  your  title) — be  Sophists 
ftill : — But  remember  that  henceforward, 
for  your  fake,  every  trifling  difputant, 
every  fmatterer  in  logic,  every  trope- 
monger  and  figure-cafter — fhall  be  deem¬ 
ed  Sophists  as  well  as  you. 

4  Our  ambition  was  to  learn  things, 
rather  than  words — rand  tho’  method  we 
allow  to  be  necefLry,  yet  matter  we  hold 
more  effential : — -A  little  more  of  the 
one,  a  little  lefs  of  the  other,  if  your 
wifdoms  pleafe  ! — More  matter  and  lefs 
art ,  faicl  the  Queen  (fmiiing) — 


4  While 


* 
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‘  While  Truth  was  your  guide,  we 
acknowledged  you  (under  her)  for  our 
honoured  fages — You  were  our  venerable 
mailers,  we  your  fuppliant  difciples — • 
You  were  our  wife  fathers,  we  your  do¬ 
cile  children  : — With  what  delight  you 
taught  '—with  what  rapture  we  heard  ! 
— What  honey  diililled  from  your  lips  ! 
— what  harmonious  fweets  beftruck  our 
ears ! — thence  to  the  head,  the  heart, 
the  foul ! — 

4  Each  day  our  minds  waxed  ilronger ! 
— Can  it  be  wondered  then,  that  we 
fhould  fo  far  follow  you  implicitly  ? — Im¬ 
plicitly  did  I  fay  ? — How  can  that  be  .p - 

when  every  fentence  you  uttered,  feemed  . 
to  carry  convidtion  along  with  it  ? 

G3 


4  We ; 
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‘  We  found  your  reafonings,  for  the 
moft  part,  juft — but  chiefly  we  admired 
the  generoftty  of  your  nature,  the  man- 
linefs  of  your  principles,  and  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  your  intentions  ! — they  were  felf- 
evident. — The  feaman’s  compafs  could 
not  diretft  more  true ! — And  fooner 
would,  as  we  fondly  believed,  the  Polar 
ftar,  the  mariner’s  hope  and  fafety,  err 
from  its  deftined  point,  than  you,  de- 
flgnedly,  o’erleap  theline  of  truth  ! 

*  Not  but  that  demonftration  might 
fometimes  fall  fbort — But  what  of  that  ? 
—We  well  knew,  that  truth  is  not  al¬ 
ways  developed,  but  always  to  Is  deve¬ 
loped,1 


Methinks 
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Methinks  fome  of  my  impatient  readers 
already  begin  to  beg  the  queftion — What 
has  all  this  to  do  with  Oratory  ? 

By  their  leave  it  has— -for  we  mult 
learn  to  fpeak,  before  we  can  fpeak  to 
purpdfe. 

A  little  ornament,  where  the  heart 
feels,  and  the  foul  fpeaks,  fuffices  Ora¬ 
tory. — It  is  not  ftudious  of  figure — * 
which  is  often  falfe. — It  delights  not  in 
fluency,  nor  even  choice,  far  lefs  in  a 
redundancy  of  words. 

The  end  mull  be  honeft,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  totally  difinterefted — that  I  main¬ 
tain  to  the  laft : — For  otherwife,  every 
Ion  of  iniquity  may  fet  up  for  an  Ora- 
G  4  tor—* 
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tor — fince  every  wicked  man  can  play 
the  Orator  in  wickednefs.  ^ 

Would  you  profane  the  facred  name 
of  Orator,  by  giving  it  to  a  wretch  ? — 
Would  you  not  rather  ftyle  him  feducer, 
wrangler,  brawler,  blafphemer  —  than 
Orator  ? 

‘  Where  are  we  to  look  for  our  Ora¬ 
tors  ? — In  our  fchools  and  feminaries  P — ’ 

No,  furely — Vfhat,  among  pupils  ? — 
ftriplings  in  arts  P — There  only  the  firft 
principles  are  taught. 

‘  Where  then  fhall  we  look  for 
them  ?* 


In 
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In  the  world — in  ripe  and  full-fledged 
manhood. 

f 

Many  there  are  whofe  dignity,  pre¬ 
eminence,  profeffion,  place — fhine  more 
illuftrious  having  this  rare  gift. 

For  few,,  we  Ihould  fuppofe,  would 
rulh  on  fervice,  which  he  can’t  acquit— 
accept  an  office,  which  he  cannot  fill — 
difcharge  a  duty,  which  he  never  learnt 
—  nor  ever  meant  to  learn — 

‘  O,  but  deputies  may  difcharge,  fo 
that  principals  can  prate — ’ 

Can  man  be  fo  prepofterous  to  him- 
felf  ? — at  once  his  own  pride  and  fliame  ! 
— creating  wants,  only  to  want  Hill  more  ! 
— a  voluntary  cipher,  or  a  drudge  !— 
2  plunging 
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plunging  in  never-ending  care! — For 
what  ? — for  fame,  for  admiration,  place, 
ambition  ! — to  be  diftinguifhed,  courted, 
feared — but  mofl,  to  fnine  in  eloquence  ! 
—  to  charm  the  volatile,  and  lull  the 
looby ! 

‘  Still,  I  fay,  w'here  are  we  to  look 
for  thefe  Orators  ?’ 

"Why,  every  where — where  they  are 
to  be  found  : — In  the  Senate,  at  the  Bar, 
in  the  Pulpit,  on  the  Stage. 

In  the  firft,  you’ll  find,  all  is  venality 
and  mock-patriotifm — At  the  fecond, 
nothing  but  fordid  intereft  prevails — 
In  the  third,  indifference  is  too  common, 
or  fupinenefs  that  diftaftes,  or  affectation 
that  fhocks — In  the  fourth,  grimace  fup- 
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plies  the  want  of  fenfibility ;  falfe  fire*, 
of  juft  feeling. 

But  firft — to  the  firft — 

‘  How  fhall  I  hereafter  confide  in  the 
man,  who  feduced  my  innocence  ? — ■ 
(for  I  had  been  innocent,  but  for  him  !) 
— who  foothed  me  with  promifes,  which 
he  never  me  nt  to  perform  ? — and,  mak¬ 
ing  an  advantage  of  my  neceffity — (ane- 
cefiity  which,  God  forgive  me  !  I  had 
wantonly,  nay  wickedly  brought  upon 
myfelf) — bribed  me  with  glittering  gold, 
which  he  had  begged,  or  borrowed,  or 
fharped,  or  ftolen  l 

‘  Shall  I  hearken  once  more  to  what 
he  fays  ? — (would  I  had  never  hearkened 
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to  him!) — be  again  foothed,  or  rather 
gulled  with  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ? 
(for  he  fings  fweetly,  as  they  fay  !) — 
believe  him  white  as  fnow,  whofe  falfe 
heart,  by  fatal  experience  !  1  know  to 
be  dark  as  foot  ? — 

4  Impoffible  ! — he  is  not  to  be  credit¬ 
ed  ! — no  honeft  man,  who  knows  his 
ftory,  which  all  know  by  this  time,  fliall 
henceforward  believe  a  fyllable  of  what 
falls  from  his  bale  lips  ! — 

4  And  what  has  he  got  bv  it  ? — a  feat: 
— which,  in  a  virtuous  fenate,  he  would 
difgrace ! — 

4  Nay  more — they  fay  he  is  placed,  or 
penfioned,  or  both — 5 


Nay. 
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Nay  then,  to  be  fure,  we  muft  believe 
all — it  comes  from  the  heart,  no  doubt 
— It  is  not  for  the  place  or  penfion  he 
harangues  •,  but  for  the  public  : — he  has 
no  job  of  journeywork  in  hand  —  no 
wicked  fcheme  to  further,  no  wife  to 
overfet — his  and  his  country’s  intereft 
.  are  infeparable ! 

What’s  here,  another  Orator  ? — 

* 

4  Ay,  I  ha’  good  caufe  to  remember 
himT — ’tis  my  londlord,  you  muft  know 
— 2nd  that’s  his  friend,  whom  he  brought 
in  at  laft  electioneering  (if  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed  fo) — on  whofe  account,  I  had  like  to 
ha’  been  turned  out  of  houfe  and  home 
• — I  and  my  poor  family  ! — becaufe,  for- 
footh,  I  wou’dn’t  know  a  gentleman, 

that 
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that  I  had  never  feen  with  my  eyes 
afore  ! — nor  nobody  elfe,  in  our  part  of 
the  world  :  —  for,  they  fay,  he  lives 
among  the  blacks,  when  he’s  at  home — 
whofe  blood,  belike,  he  has  been  fuck¬ 
ing  thefe  feven  years,  as  they  fay — and 
now,  ma’hap,  he  wants  to  fuck  ours,  if 
we’ll  let  him — 

e  But  londlord,  they  fay,  has  paid 
off  the  blacks  fcore,  in  fome  meafure, 
and  has  fuckt  him  pretty  handfomely, 
tho’  not  bone-dry. — Now  to  take  all,  you 
know,  and  leave  his  poor  tenants  in  the 
lurch,  was  not  fair,  nor  afling  like  a 
Chriftian — for  I  cou’d  ha’  had  fom’at 
handfome  a  t’other  fide — ’ 

How  was  it  ? 


*  Nay, 
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*  Nay,  I  can’t  call  to  mind  the  whole — ■ 
’twas  ihort,  but  very  terrible,  that’s 
lure,  while  it  lafted  ! — He  took  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  my  want  cf  compacity,  and 
almoft  terrified  me  out  o’  my  wits,  into 
the  bargain  ! — Lord  a  marcy !  what  a 
mortal  paffion  he  was  in  ! — for  nothing 
at  all,  as  I  thought — 

‘  For,  d’ye  fee  me — I  knew  I  was 
free  ! — I  had  often  heard  my  mother  fay 
as  how,  all  her  children  were  fens  of 
Freedom  ! — But  when  it  came  to  the 
pufh,  I  found  I  had  not  words  to  juftify 
my  fenfe  of  that  blefiing  ! — but  he  was 
well  ftored  with  words — and  there  he 
got  the  better  o’  me — ’ 


He  fpeaks  well,  does  he  ? 
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‘  O,  a  main  fpeaker  ! — the  greateft 
Horacle  in  all  our  country ! — you  fhall 
hardly  come  nigh  his  fellow  ! — I  verily 
think,  in  my  foul  and  confcience  !  if  he 
was  to  fet  about  it,  in  iefs  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  he  could  make  you  be¬ 
lieve — the  moon  was  made  of  green 
cheefe,  as  the  faying  is  ! — ’ 

Such  men  are  always  dangerous,  ne¬ 
ver  ufeful. 

c  You  fhall  hear  what  words  he  gi’d 
me — words  that  would  brook  no  anfwer: 

* — I  but  begged  his  honour  to  confider 
a  bit,  and  have  a  morfel  o’  patience ! — 
“  Patience  ?”  cry’d  he,  in  a  fury  ! — 
adod  !  I  thought  he’d  a  knockt  me 
down  ! — But  if  a  had — as  fure  as  ever 

I’d 
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I’d  a  got  up — adod  !  I’cl  a  kncckt  him 
down,  what  thof  he  wur  my  lond- 
■lord  ! — ■* 

You’d  have  ferved  him  very  right — 

*  Right  or  wrung,  I’ad  fartainly  done 
it ! — “  Don’t  prate  to  me  of  patience  ! 
•laid  he — I  have  confidered !  faid  he — 
and  that’s  enough  !  faid  he — Who  taught 
you  to  confider  ?  faid  he — who  made 
you  a  judge  of  mine  and  the  country’s 
intereft  ?  faid  he — but  I  wafte  time  ! 
faid  he  —  Harkee  ?  faid  he  —  comply 
with  my  good  will  and  pleafure,  or. 
Get  out  ! — Out !  out !  get  out  !” — 
(juft  as  thof  I’d  been  a  dog  !) — “  Turn 
out! — troop! — bag  and  baggage!  faid 
he — Now  you  know  my  mind  !  faid  he 
Vol.  II.  H  —I’ll 
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—I’ll  ha’  no  mutineers  in  my  camp  ! 
fa  id  he”- — That’s  all,  an’  pleaie  you.’ 

This  liberal  gentleman  appears  to  have 
refolution  enough  to  be  a  flout  Speaker 
— but,  according  to  our  definition,  can 
be  no  Orator. 

Yonder  fine  gentleman  parades  it 
prettily,  fpeaks  neatly,  harangues  plau- 
fibly,  declaims  powerfully! — never  tired, 
nor  out  of  breath  ! — has  words  at  will_j 
ay,  and  the  art  of  arranging  them  too. 

His  motives  to  a  feat  arofe  from  his 
gift  of  utterance  : — He  pretended  to  be 
a  lover  of  fame— but  what  fort  of  fame  ? 
fo  he  aftedled  popularity— but  fitch  kind 

of 
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of  popularity,  as  a  wife  man  would  ftu- 
dioufiy  fhun. 

Gold  was  his  idol,  tho’  he  abound¬ 
ed — (ftrang'e  pafiion  !) — in  fhort,  before 
every  confideration  of  laws,  divine  or 
human — of  moral  obligations  — of  of¬ 
fices,  of  which  he  knew  well  the  force 
and  extent — of  gratitude  to  heaven,  for 
what  was  lent  him  (for  he  had  more, 
far  more  than  thoufands,  who  wanted 
nothing)  —  In  fpite  of  all,  Gain  was 
his  goal ! 

4  Having  fucceeded,  fays  he,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  it  cod — my  fortune  mull;  be 
made,  my  confequence  confirmed ! — they 
ihall  not  put  me  off  fhabbily — little  pla¬ 
ces  befit  little  men — dead  men,  as  we 
.  H  2  call 
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call  them — men  of  meer  local  intereft, 
without  talents. — Forme,  I  knowmy  abili¬ 
ties,  and  I  rate  them  accordingly : — No¬ 
thing,  in  this  world,  is  to  be  had  for  no¬ 
thing — in  proof  of  which,  I  purchafed 
my  feat — (one  of  the  laft  things  a  wife 
man  would  think,  fhould  be  fet  to  fale — 
but  fo  it  is,  for  all  his  w'ifdom)— and  paid 
a  round  fum  for  it ! — Still  am  I  bleft 
with  independency — and  they  fliall  pay 
me  a  round  fum,  and  fomething  elfe,  if 
they  have  me — 

‘  At  prefen t,  I  fiourilh  only,  for  my 
diverfion! — like  a  fkiiful  mafter  in  the 
icience  of  defence — who  gets  fame,  in 
getting  himfelf  in  wind,  before  he 
mounts  in  earneft — 
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‘  And  have  me,  I  know,  they  muft 
— they  cannot  do  without  me. — Wife 
adminiftration,  fupports  itfelf-,  corrupt, 
muft  be  fupported. — Thenceforward  may 
I  be  truly  called,  a  prop  and  buttress 
of  the  STATE. 

Shortly  after  he  loft  his  independency 
—but  he  found  a  place,  equal  to  his 
moft  fanguine  wifhes ! — What  can  that 
man  be  faid  to  have  found— who  has  loft 
himfelf 

*  We  are  undone  1  we  are  undone  ! 
is  the  common,  hackneyed  cry,  for 
want  of  directors  !*. 

How  can  that  be,  fay  I — while  we 
have  fo  many  able  Orators  ? — (fpokefc 
men,  I  mean) 

H  3 


‘  Well 
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*  Well  then,  the  City  and  the  In- 
dia-Company  are  undone! — undone!! 
undone ! — ’ 

Recoiled!:  yourfelf,  I  pray  you  !  — 
for,  furely,  men  may  be  prefumed  to 
Hand  firm  upon  their  legs — as  long  as 
they  can  fpeechify. 

Numberlefs  are  the  inftances  which 
might  be  produced,  of  fuccelsful  brawl¬ 
ers,  void  of  meaning,  as  of  fhame — 
placemen,  without  parts — patriots,  with¬ 
out  probity — fenators,  without  virtue^—- 
all  owing  to  the  abufe  of  words— 

But  to  what  purpofe  to  produce 
them  ? — fince  we  are  well  allured  fuch 
characters,  armed  on  the  one  hand  with 

match- 
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matchlefs  confidence,  fupported  on  the 
other  by  powerful  intereft,  have  made 
their  way  in  all  periods : — tho’  I  think  it 
is  generally  agreed,  thofe  have  been  the 
moil:  virtuous  times,  in  which  bad  men 
prevailed  leafc. 

But  enoug-h  of  the  Senate — left  it 
fhould  be  fufpected  we  defcend  to  point 
out  particular  characters  : — That’s  o- 
dious  ! — and  ihould  be  always  avoided. 

No  moralift  who  cenfures  vice  and 
folly,  directs  point-blank  at  the  delin¬ 
quents  : — That  were  a  breach  of  what 
himfelf  profefies ;  to  leave  men  ihame- 
lefs,  whom  he  meant  to  mend. 

<  > 

H  4  Morality 
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Morality  arraigns*  but  fcourges  not— 
condemns  the  knavery,  but  fpares  the 
knaves — points  out  the  error,  but  leaves 
the  punifhment  thereof  to  juftice  and  the 
Jtaw— - 

And  where  mifdeeds  are  dark  as  • 
blacked:  night — and  may  be  fixed  ! — the 
law  condemns — 

Hear  the  dread  voice  of  Justice  ! — 
hear,  and  tremble  !  — ye,  whom  your 
own  confciences  already  have  condemn* 
ed  ! — 

Where  the  oftence  lies — (in  fpite  of 
riches,  which  may  purchafe,  favour — 
or  blood,  which  binds  to  one  another’s 
intereft) — there  let  the  great  axe  fall! 


Defcend 
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Defcend  we  next  into  the  Hall — the 
larged  Hall  in  Europe,  as  it  is  faid — 
but  if  not  quite  fo  large,  ’tis  very  fpa^ 
cious. 

What  an  army  of  black  gowns  and 
white  bands  have  we  here  ! — enough, 
we  may  conclude,  to  fave  or  fink  a  na¬ 
tion  ! — All  Orators,  no  doubt,  to  a 
man  f 

The  caufe  of  Justice,  the  right  of 
property,  the  cafe  of  the  fatherlefs  and 
widow — of  the  opprefled,  the  indigent, 
the  captive,  rauft  be  well  fupported — 
where  there  are  fo  many  gentlemen  bred 
in  their  defence ! — This  is,  furely,  a- 
mong  the  mod  eflential  bleflings  of  free>- 
dom  and  civilization  !— 


‘Fall 
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*  Fall  back  ! — Hand  afide  ! — clear  the 
pafiage  ! — and  make  way  for  the  coun- 


fel  !J 


’Tis  done  as  you  commanded. — Now 
for  a  few  fpecimens  of  BamOratory — 

Do  but  fhut  your  eyes  a  moment — 
and  tell  me,  if  that  pleader  brings  not  to 
your  ear,  the  ungrateful  din  of  -sound¬ 
ing  Brass  P — New  open  them  again — 
when  every  fenfe  mull  be  convinced,  that 
3 tis  the  very  thing  itfelf ' 


That  gentleman  is  angry  !  — Hark  ! 
how  he  treats  the  balhful  evidence,  who 
blulh  to  fpeak  the  truth  ! — they  tremble 
at  his  confidence  ! — What  can  have  put 
him  out  of  humour  ? 


‘  ’Tis 
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*  ’Tis  love  of  Justice  and  his  client's 
caufe,  that  fo  beftir  him — ’ 

Justice,  ever  fedate,  requires  no  fuch 
matter — when  joined  with  Judgment, 
Ihe  is  all  compofure — when  paired  with 
Mercv,  all  tendernefs  ! — 

His  client’s  caufe,  indeed,  being  a  bad 
one,  may  require  no  lqjs — but,  methinks, 
I  fhall  be  forry  if  he  fucceeds,  by  dint 
of  noife  and  impudence. 

Is  this  what  is  called  Bar-Oratory,- 
about  which  fo  much  is  faid  ? — 

Bar-Oratory  then  is  Bear-Orato¬ 
ry  ! — the  bareft  and  the  baldeft  form  of 
words,  that  ours,  or  any  language  is 

capable 
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capable  of. — That  a  fet  of  rational  be¬ 
ings,  fliould  have  ever  thought  of  fetting 
up ,  upon  fuch  a  lorry  fet  of  words — is' 
aftonilhing ! 


The  judge  laughs  !- — and  feerns  to  en-i 
ter  into  the  fpirit  of  the  jeft ! — That’s 
unbecoming!  —  a  judge  Ihould  never 
laugh  !— Justice  is  always  fober,  ma- 
jeftic,  awful! — What’s  the.  joke  ? 

4l 

Something  foreign  to  the  bufinefs  in 
hand,  and  mult  interrupt  it — It  may 
prove  of  fatal  confequence  to  one  fide, 
and,  in  the  end,  turn  the  fcale  on  the 
wrong — 

That  the  ill-timed  blunder  of  a  green¬ 
horn  counfel,  fhould  occafion  fo  much 

mirth* 
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mirth,  in  fo  ferious  a  bufinefs  as  pro¬ 
perty,  on  which  the  peace  of  families 
depends — is  much  to  be  admired  ! — But 
I  obferve  thefe  black  gentlemen  are 
much  given  to  -laughter — too  much  ! — 

Their  client’s  forrow,  is  their  joy  ! — 
the  widow’s  tears,  their  triumph.! — -the 
mourning  of  the  diftrefled,  their  fefti- 
vity  ! — Fie!  fie!  fie! — 

I  have  no  particular  enmity  to  law¬ 
yers — I  own  I  fliould  like  them  better,  if 
their  profefiion  would  fuffer  them  to  be 
honefter  men — or  that  they  would  even 
permit  other  people  to  be  fo. 

Far  from  prejudice  am  I  in  thefe  mat¬ 
ters — for,  in  my  judgment,  no  garment 

ought 
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ought  to  fit  more  gracefully  than  the 
Long-Robe. 

c  Where  are  we  now  ? — and  who  have 
we  here  ?’ 

This  is  Doctors-Commons  —  thefe 
learned  advocates,  civilians,  canonifts ! — 

Mark  that  gentleman  who  prefiaes ! 
— and  learn  by  him,  what  manly  gravity 
befits  a  judge — 

Note  his  attention  !  — Catch  his  eye 
vacant  if  you  can  ! — Believe  me,  he  la¬ 
bours  in  mind,  more  abundantly  than  them 
■all  l — 


Learn 
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Learn  alio,  by  his  example,  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  under  the  worlt  evil  that  may  befal 
you ! 

Stay  and  hear  his  judgment — it  may 
prove  a  leffon  to  you  for  life  ! — I  fhould 
have  faid,  if  that  gentleman  means  to 
give  over  baiting  his  ears  before  bed¬ 
time — 

He  has  been  up  three  hours  and  three 
■quarters  already,  by  the  dial! — yet  he  has 
faid  nothing,  but  what  was  better  faid  be¬ 
fore — Neverthelefs  he  has  prevailed — 

‘  How  has  he  prevailed  ?’ 

He  has  prevailed  upon  one  half  of  his 
Audience  to  leave  the  court — and  among 

them. 
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them,  the  very  perfons  who  were  moft 
interefled  in  the  caufe. 

But  the  cafe  is  far  different  with  onr 
clergy — (the  belt  and  ablefl  of  them) 
— to  thofe  two  claffes  of  gentlemen,  of 
whom  I  have  been  fpeaking— 

•Many  of  their  compofitions  do  the 
highefl  honour  to  their  profeflion,  their 
language,  themfelves. — It  were  frequent¬ 
ly  to  be  wi'fhed,  they  had  fomebody,  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  preach  their  difcourfes  for 
them,  than  themfelves — that  they  might 
fliew  to  better  advantage,  even  from 
that  place  for  which  they  were  originally 
calculated  : — For  many  of  them  compofe 
•well,  who  preach  ill. 


They 
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They  have  the  full  power  of  just 
Persuasion — ay,  and  of  convidtion  too, 
in  their  hands — but  they  might  as  well  be 
locked  up  in  their  ftudies,  if  they  per- 
fuade  not. 

Either  from  a  modeft  diffidence  of 
their  own  fufficiency,  or  palpable  negli¬ 
gence — or  fearing  to  exert  themfelves,  or 
judging  it  unneceffiary — or  want  of  fim- 
plicity,  or  not  taking  right  aim  at  the 
head  and  heart  —  hill  Persuasion  is 
wanting. 

Many  of  them  proceed  but  as  indif¬ 
ferent  readers — ’tis  ftarched,  not  free — 
’tis  cramped,  not  eafy — the  wig,  or  fome- 
thing  elfe  one  would  fufpedt  to  be  in  the 
Vol.,11.  I  way  : 
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way  : — How  then  (hould  fuch  fucceed  as 
perfuafive  preachers  ? 

The  characters  which  approached  the 
neareft  to  excellency  in  Pulpit-Oratory 
(according  to  my  idea)  of  all  that  I  have 
ever  met  with,  are  the  Reverend  John 
Wesley — and  a  poor  Flemijh  Capuchin, 
upon  whom  I  chanced  to  (tumble  fome 
years  ago,  in  the  great  church  at  Alost. 

Whitefield,  I  confefs,  had  great 
powers — but  he  wanted  judgment,  even 
in  that  excellency  in  which  he  was  fupe- 
riorly  gifted. — A  clofe  obferver,  free 
from  the  partiality  and  enthufiafm 
which  commonly  accompanied  his  con¬ 
gregation,  I  think,  might  have  dif- 

covered. 
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covered,  his  was  rather  the  artifice,  than 
the  art  of  Oratory. 

Thofe  young  clergymen  who  labour  at 
the  falfe  ftage-manner,  and  think  they 
have  gained  a  great  point — are  undone 
to  a  man ! — They  will  never  more  -be 
able  to  read,  or  pray,  or  preach  as  long 
as  they  live ! — Better  to  have  no  man¬ 
ner,  than  a  feigned  and  affedted  manner. 

I  lately  heard  one  of  thofe  apes,  mur¬ 
der  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Paul’s  firft 
Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  appointed 
for  the  Burial  Service — in  fuch  tones, 
falfe  pointing  and  gefliculation  —  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  fhame,  I  had  ran  out 
of  the  church  ! — 

I  2  I  would. 
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I  would  much  fooner  have  been  buried 
quick  with  the  corpfe,  than  have  heard 
it  over  again  ! — 

The  Sting  of  Death,  I  conceived 
rnuft  be  light,  in  comparifon  with  the  un¬ 
fledged  darts,  and  pointlefs  daggers, 
which  that  undifciplined  Chriftian  com¬ 
batant,  .  inceflantly  fpurted  at  my  eyes 
and  ears  ! — to  teaze  and  torment — (mif- 
taking  chapter  and  verfe  entirely) — not 
to  pierce  the  heart,  and  harrow. up  the 
foul1. 

Yet  I  mu  ft  do  the  young  gentleman 
the  juftice  to  declare  (for  juftice  is  due 
to  every  man) — that  moft  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  allowed  it  was  very  fine  ! — They 
had  never  heard  any  thing  like  it  before 
— (-nor  I  neither,  and  I  hope  I  never 
4.  fhall 
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fhall  again)  and  therefore  concluded  it 
to  be  very  fine. 

Some  of  them  appealed  to  me — 
which  1  was  forry  for— as  it  laid  me 
under  the  painful  neceffity  of  fpeaking 
what  I  felt — for  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  was  not  yet  recovered  of  the  fmart  he 
had  given  me. 

If  we  go  to  look  for  juft  oratory 
upon  the  ftage,  we  fhall  be  fare  to  be 
difappointed — tho’  there  the  excellence 
is  confined  to  utterance*  the  invention 
being  another’s. 

Indeed  if  we  lay  more  ftrefs  upon  the 
aftion  of  fnatching  a  lance*  fhamming 
a-  fall,  brandifhing  a  fword,  holding  a 
I3  dagger. 


■1 
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dagger,  or  dropping  a  hat  (as  is  ufuaf 
with  the  bulk  of  a  theatrical  audience) 
than  upon  the  words  which  incite  fuch 
adtion — there  is  an  end  of  all  difpute 
upon  this  head  : — the  adtor  is,  out  and 
out,  a  much  greater  character  than  the 
author — And  fo  he  looks  'upon  himfelf 
to  be — and  fo  the  world  looks  upon  him. 

The  adtor’s  art  is  no  other  than  that 
of  catching  the  poet’s  fire — of  feeling 
what  he  felt,  and  ftrongly  marked — 
and  of  repeating  his  words,  fo  as  to 
convey  the  paflion. — But  this  requires 
far  more  underftanding,  than  we  find  in 
the  generality  of  aclors. 

They  are  either  too  vehement — o’er - 
Jiepping  the  modefiy  of  nature  (as  their  great 
mafter  fays)  or  too  tame. 


The 
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The  moll  fublime  ideas,  the  fineft 
feelings,  and  the  happieft  exprdfions  of 
the  poet — we  muft  pick  up  and  make 
out,  as  well  as  we  can,  from  the  ftrut, 
and  noife,  and  blufter  of  the  adtor. 

’Tis  -  unmeaning,  or  falfe  meaning, 
and  commonly  wide  of  the  mark  : — ’tis 
every  thing,  but  what  it  fnould  be — 

’Tis  a  body  charmed  with  its  figure, 
and  much  taken  up  with  the  fitnefs  and 
elegance  of  its  habit — with  a  mind, 
too  confident  for  great  and  juft  action  5 
too  fond  of  Applaufe,  to  defer ve  it. 

« 

From  the  foregoing  pre miles-,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  according  to  our  idea  of  Ora¬ 
tory — that — 
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No  venal  ftatefman — no  greedy  place¬ 
man — no  mock-patriot — no  felf-admir- 
ing,  nor  mot>applauding  haranguer — 
can  be  an  Orator. 

No  crafty  lawyer — no  quirking  bar- 
rilter — no  brow- beating,  unfeeling,  fee- 
loving  pleader — no  wrangling  ferjeant — 
no  endlefs  advocate — can  be  an  Ora- 

TO’R . 

No  itarch  pedant- — no  quaint  prig — 
no  lifelefs  ftudent — no  litigious  re<5tor 
— no  jovial  vicar — no  negligent  curate 
— no  ftage-ape — can  be  an  Orator. 

No  ftrutting,  bawling,  bellowing, 
drawling,  whining,  ogling,  intriguing, 
grimacing  a£tor — more  intent  upon  his 

figure 


far,  ff  ~  « 
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figure  and  drefs,  and  the  applaufe  he 
covets,  than  upon  his  part — can  be  an 
Orator. 

And  further- — that  every  natural  gift, 
acquired  endowment,  and  ftudied  grace, 
will  fall  lhort  of  the  chara&er ;  unlels 
united  in  the  genuine  fpirit  of  Liberty 
and  Independency  : — a  thorough  difin- 
terefted  mind,  fearlefs  and  hopelefs,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  abfolutely  necefiary— 
whence  I  beg  leave  to  conclude,  that 
— only  a  just  Man,  can  be  a  just 
Orator. 


1 


Paint 
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Paint  and  Washes. 

T  O  you,  my  fair  readers !  this  article 
is  particularly  addrefied — and,  hea¬ 
ven  fend  it  may  have  a  happy  influence 
upon  fome  of  you  ! 

What  a  collection  of  filth  and  trum¬ 
pery  have  we  here  ! — Paint  and 

Pastes  ! — Grease  and  Washes  !— - 

choicely  difpofed  and  carefully  preferved 
in  boxes  and  gallipots — in  pans  and 
platters  ! 

What  a  labour  to  live,  if  all  thefe 
are  neceflary ! 


Know 
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Know  ye  not  the  wretches  who  invent¬ 
ed  and  compounded  them  ? — Why  then 
I’ll  tell  you— 

They  were,  of  human  form,  fuch  as 
made  a  livelihood,  of  cheating  and 
corrupting  the  underftanding  of  fraileft 
humanity — 

They  would,  by  the  grofs,  fell  lovely 
ladies  (once  fparkling)  eyes — for  no 
more  than  twelve-pence  ! — to  be  after¬ 
wards  differed,  difplayed  and  retailed, 
in  objeft-glaffes  ! — 

Strip  fofteft  fkins  ! — (once  pure  and 
Jilly-white,  now  parched  and  crufted  !) 
— and  vend  them  to  beaftly  chapmen, 
for  bafeft  purpofes — at  lefs  than  half-a- 


crown 
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crown  a  hide ! — (they  deferved  not  a 
comelier  name,  nor  a  better  price,  by 
that  time) — 

Pluck  out  their  pearly  teeth ! — and 
wantonly  fell  them  to  idle  boys,  for 
chuck-ftones,  at  doits  a  dozen  l— 

Their  delicate  nails  ! — they  valued 
no  more  than  the  rude  parings  of 
their  own  ! — 

Their  dainty  locks! — (once  defcending 
in  fweeteft  ringlets !) — by  wicked  artifice 
much  changed  in  hue — would  they  next 
mifchievoufly  eradicate  ! — ftill  drawing 
out,  from  day  to  day,  by  hairs  and  hand¬ 
fuls — till  they  had  not  left  them  a  fingle 
hair  upon  their  heads  ! 


*  That 
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‘  That  was  wanton  cruelty  indeed  ! — 
for  what  end  could  they  anfwer  ?* 

None,  but  the  mod  vile — for  the  life 
was  gone  ! — much  better  might  be  ga¬ 
thered  among  the  manfions  of  the  dead, 
even  after  feveral  years  interment ! — Still 
they  might  be  ufeful  in  fome  fort — no¬ 
thing  is  jcaft  away  in  a  trading  nation — 
they  might  ferve  to  fluff  cufhions  and 
pack-faddles. 

Think  what  time  you  wafle  in  deform¬ 
ing  •,  where  you  propofe  decoration  and 
amendment ! 

Think  to  what  nobler  purpofes,  that 
time  might  be  allotted  ! 


Think 
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Tii ink  what  pains  you  take  to  render 
yourldves  diftafteful,  whom  nature  had 
made  fo  charming,  fo  inviting  ! — fweet- 
eft  of  aii  her  fweets  ! 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  point  out 
to  you,  that  no  ingratitude  towards 
heaven,  can  equal  yours  ! 

Figure  to  yourfelves  the  mod  ghaftly 
.and  horrible  fpeftre,  that  ever  affrighted 
Fancy  made  up  ! — Such  is  the  figure  of 
that  monfter,  Ingratitude-towards- 

Heaven  ! 

What  lifts  the  head,  and  gracefully 
falls  the  fhoulders — like  confcious  In¬ 
nocence  ? 


What 
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What  vermilion  can  vie  with  the 
maiden-blufh  of  Modesty? 

Only  Benevolence  can  add  luftre  to 
•the  eye. 

The  ear  is  deaf  to  true  harmony,  at 
which  the  Voice  of  Distress  finds  not 
.a  ready  entrance. 

No  feeling,  like  Pity — no  fmell,  like 
the  fragrant  breath  of  Love — no  tafte, 
without  Goodness. 


All  Paint  and  Washes  are  pern ici- 
«ous ! — ye  bedaub  your  Minds,  m  the 
felf-fame  inflant  that  ye  decorate  your 
Bodies!  ye  leave  (tains  there,  which  no 
.fullers- earth  nor  time  can  expunge. 

Believe 
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Believe  me,  Ladies  ! — nothing  clears 
the  complexion,  fmooths  the  Ikin,  and 
keeps  wrinkles  at  due  diftance — like 
Fair  Virtue  and  Fair  Water. 


Sleep 
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HOW  few  enjoy,  what  all  admit,  fweet 
Sleep?  > 

Care’s  cure.  Soul’s  reft,  and  Body’s  comforter! 

Meafure  the  goods  of  life  by  that  foie  Goon  : 
See  what  invites,  delays,  diftrafts,  deliroys 
The  coy,  yet  common  gueft — 

Strange  that  mankind’s 
Chiefeft  blefling,  another  air  and  aliment. 

Should  fail  to  vifit  in  our  gre:.teft  need  ! 

Whence  comes  it  ? — Proceeds  it  not  from  our- 
felves  ? 

That's  thequejlion — well  worth  a  moment’s  paufc— 

Virtue  and  virtuous 'Industry  invite— 
Pleasure  delays — fad  Grief,  tumultuous 
Cart:,  - 

Infatiable  Avarice,  mad  Revenge, 

Falfe  Fear,  falfe  Glory,  fruitlefs  Hope  di- 
ftraft — 

While  glaring  Wrong  configns  to  banifhment, 
What  fplendid  Guilt  wholly  eradicates ! 

Only  the  good  gather  the  genuine  fruit 
•Of  Sleep — All  elfe  is  rank,  or  out  of  feafon — 
Vol  .13.  K  Taficiefe, 
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Taftelefs,  or  artificial — cloying,  or 
Innutritious ! — 

Night  may  invite  to  Sleep — 
But  Night  alone  compofes  not  to  Peace  ! 

Pleafures  in  dreams' fatigue,  but  refrelh  not — 
Sore  Sorrow  fickens  into  Languor — Fears 
Multiply — Suspicion  keeps  watch  and  ward — 
Ruthlei’s Revenge  meditates  the  bigMiscHiEF— 
Glory  waxes  great,  anon  diminillies — 
Wavering  Hope,  in  bed  or  flirring,  true 
To  no  point,  except  its  own  Self-torment  ! 

Mid-day  Care,  is  broadeft  awake  at  midnight ! 

The  time  allotted  Avarice  for  reft, 

Is  fpent,  ’twixt  Sleep  and  waking,  hunting  bar¬ 
gains, 

Untimely  legacies,  ufurious  contracts. 

In  what  he  has  gain’d — and  what  he  might  have 

got; 

In  what  he  has  left — and  what  he  dreads  to  leave  ! 

The  mind's  fedition  mtiii  be  firft  appeas’d. 
Before  the  man  finds  Sleep — "ere  that  is  quell’d. 
Rest  is  reftlef* — Repofe  is  not  Repose  ! 

The  Body  mav  be  ftretched  at  full  length, 
And  by  inaction  of  itfclf  recover ; 

But  the  perplex’d,  deform’d  and  wrinkled  Mind, 
Is  not  fo  ealily  made  imccth  and  firait. 


Mark 
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Mark  the  proud  tenant  of  the  ftately  manfion — • 
See  how  he  provides  for  Sleep — that  no  noife. 

No  found — not  even  the  gentleft  breeze  may 
breathe 

Upon  his  lighteft  {lumbers ;  which  Silence* 

And  th’  apothecary’s  aid,  hardly  procure  ! — 

All  is  hulh’d,  fave  himfelf! — his  tiptoe  fer- 
vants 

Know  not  after  what  falhion  to  approach  ; 

Yet  fear  they  may  be  wanted  ! — dreading  Hill 
To  lift  their  feet  and  fet  them  down  again  ! 

Mean  while  the  vidim'd  Lord  to  his  own  guilt 
And  avarice,  partakes  but  lean ty  reft ; 

Tolling  with  oifeontent  from  fide  to  fide  ! — 
Starting  with  horror,  where  no  danger  is  ! — 

And  hearing,  thro’  Imagination’s  ear, 

What  is  not  to  be  heard  ! 

Again  he  Ihrinks  ! — 

Astho’  the  midnight  raven  croak’d  for  him  alone ! — 

Wherefore  Ihould  that  ,aile£l  th’  unconfcious 
man  ?  ' 

The  fcreech-owl  ftartles  not  the  innocent — 

They  know  ’tis  only  Nature’s  endlefs  voice 
In  vary’d  tones,  thro’  different  organs. 

Doft  envy  him  his  Pelf  and  want  of  Peace  ? 
Has  he  not  far  more  caufe  to  envy  thee, 

■Who  know’ll,  in  guilelefs  Poverty,  the  Sweets 
v  of  Sleep? 

K  2 
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Theatre. 

WE  lofe  more  by  the  Theatre 
than  we  learn — that,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  will  hardly  admit  of  a  queftion — 

In  which  cafe — we  pay  fauce  for  our 
Wit  with  a  vengeance  ! 

The  Theatre  nurfes  thofe  follies,  which 
it  is  meant  to  corredt. 

The  beft  plays  (thofe  of  a  moral 

raft,  of  which  we  have  but  few)  are  fc-1- 

dom  adted,  and  to  thin  audiefices— • 

1  ) 

/ 

But  thofe  which  are  accounted  the 
beft— which  fhine  in  wit,  in  language, 

and 
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arid  allure  to  modifh  vice  and  fafhion- 
able  folly,  by  the  molt  fpecious  arti¬ 
fices  —  and  draw  the  rabble  of  pit, 
box  and  gallery  from  all  quarters  of  the 
town — are  certainly  the  word:  plays,  for 
public  reprefentation,  that  were  ever 
wrote. 

Whence  we  conclude,  that  a  play, 
fuch  as  it  ought  to  be: — would  fband 
the  faireft  chance  of  being  damned  the 
firft  night. 

This  article  may  pofiibly  be  enlarged 
in  future  : — at  prefent,  my  little  work 
begins  to  fwell  beyond  its  intended  bulk 
— and  my  bookfeller  whifpers  me,  *tis 
necefj'ary  to  preferve  the  'volumes  of  a  juft 
and  equal  fize. — There  ought,  no  doubt, 
K  3  to 
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to  be  a  meafure  and  proportion  in  every 
thing,  when  one  comes  to  confider  the 
matter — fo  far  my  worthy  little  friend 
is  right. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  I  am  obliged  to 
omit  my  article  of  Shakespeare — which 
might  have  been  rather  amufing  to  lome, 
tho’,  perhaps,  not  very  inftrudlive — not 
from  a  want  of  refpect  and  reverence  for 
that  inimitable  genius — (for  1  love  the 
man,  and  honour  his  memory ,  on  this  fide 
idolatry ,  as  much  as  any  *) — but  that  it 
feems  fit  to  prefer,  in  every  work,  the 
Moral  to  the  Critical. 

*  Be^  Joksor". 
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Tristram  Shandy. 


E  cannot  eafily  divert  the  man 


▼  V  of  his  character,  nor  feparate  the 
author  from  his  book — could  that  be 
done,  as  I  am  much  fonder  of  beftow-  < 
ing  praife  than  cenfure,  I  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  commend  a  writer,  in  whom  there 
is  much  to  be  commended,  and  more  to 
be  admired — but  far,  far  more,  when 

we  come  to  confider  his  funftion,  to  be 

*  ' 

condemned. 

He  wrote  to  the  folly  of  the  age — • 
which  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  chriftian 
minifter,  to  have  checked — not  to  have 
encouraged. 


A  clergy 
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A  clergyman  and  a  wit ! — I  had 
rather  he  had  been  a  clergyman  and  a 
wife  man — 

It  will  not  be  fafe,  nor  advifeable, 
in  my  opinion,  for  any  young  clergy¬ 
man  to  tread  in  his  fteps— altho’  he  was 
fuccefsful. 

I  hope  I  have  introduced  the  caution 
in  time— throw  up  the  gown  at  once,  if 
you  have  any  intention  of  profeffing  licen¬ 
tious  wit— before  the  pious  fuffragan- 
is  compelled  to  ftrip  it  .over  your 
'ears. 

It  will  not  accord,  by  any  means, 
with  the  ferious  and  important  charge 
you  have  undertaken. 


Air 
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All  your  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  is  out  of  the  queftion— 
many  things  we  take  for  granted — and, 
among  others,  that  fhall  be  admitted, 
without  any  examination — 

Nay,  I’ll  go  farther  in  your  favour,, 
and  conclude  it  won’t  be  an  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  pofe  you  in  Welshman  upon  the 
ThiRty-nine  Articles — and  that,  by 
this  time,  you  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  Grotius  De  Veritate ,  as  Gro- 
tius  was  himfelf. 

But  that  is  not  enough — to  learn 
books,  and  not  to  have  learned  a  tho¬ 
rough  fenfe  of  the  duty  incumbent,  from 
the  particular  charge  we  have  taken  upon 
us — is  not  enough.. 

Yours 


f 
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Yours  is  a  serious  Call  indeed  !— - 
and  muft  not  only  be  undertaken  ferr- 
oufly,  but  alfo  difcharged  as  feri- 
oufly. 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
young  clerk  of  that  admirable  exhorta¬ 
tion  (beginning,  You  have  heard ,  Bre¬ 
thren)  pronounced  by  the  bifhop  in  the 
folemn  Form  of  ordering  Priests. — 
He  will  have  heard  it,  no  doubt — but 
the  folemnity  of  the  occafion  ! — awe- 
ftruck,  as  we  may  imagine  with  the  bw 
fhop’s  prefence  ! — and  being  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  upon  the  impofition  of 
his  lordfhip’s  and  his  chaplain’s  hands  ! — 
might  have  confufed  the  matter,  fo  that 
he  may  have  totally  forgot  the  fum 
.and  fubftance  of  what  paffed — pro- 
4  vided 
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vided  he  has  not  ferioufly  confidered  it 
fince. 

It  is  commonly  annexed  to  our  mod 
excellent  Form  of  Prayer,  the  Litur¬ 
gy  of  the  Church  of  England — I  ven¬ 
ture  to  call  it  fo  ftill — tho’  I  am  aware 
it  has  been  pretty  much  the  fafhion  of 
late  years  to  flout  at  it : — But  was  there 
a  poflibility  of  procuring  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  have  it  burnt — in  my 
confcience  !  I  don’t  know  where  we 
fliould  find  a  fet  of  men  who  would  be 
able  to  frame  fuch  another  : — they  were, 
pafl:  all  queftion  (if  not  literally  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  which  might  admit 
of  a  difpute)  fpiritual-minded  men  who 
compofed  it. 


■A  SERI- 
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— A  serious  Calling  indeed  ! — fo 
ferious,  that  it  cannot — atleaft,  it  ought 
not  to  be  done  but  in  propria  perform. 

There  is  no  fuch  character  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  as  an  itinerant  clergyman,  from 
the  perfect  eftablilhment  of  chriftianity 
to  the  prelent  time — fave  in  the  day  of 
Persecution  : — They,  of  all  men,  are 
fixed  to  a  point  and  determined  refi- 
dence,  by  the  importance  of  their  func¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  juft  and  neceffary  pro- 
vifion. — Curates  are  not  of  choice — 
but  only  as  afliftants,  or  allowed  of  in 
cafes  of  necefiity  : — whoever  argues 
otherwife,  argues  in  favour  of  the  abufe,. 
but  againft  the  exprefs  canon  and  fenfe 
of  the  church. 


Your 
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Your  parifhioners  fhould  know  you— 

•and  you  fhould  know  them.. 

# 

What  queftions  are  thefe,  and  fuch  as 
thefe,  which  the  abfentee-redtor  or  vi¬ 
car,  is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  afk- 
ing,  once  a  year — when  he  goes  down 
to  fettle  tithe  and  furplice  accounts  ? 

>  \ 
c  Who  is  fuch-a-one,  and  fuch-a-one, 
and  fuch-a-one  ? — -How  long  have  they 
lived  in  my  parifh? — Whence  came 
'■they  ?  -For  I  never  heard  of  them  be¬ 
fore — 

*  '  1 

‘  How  fares  fuch  a  farmer — and  fuch 
•a  miller — and  fuch  a  malfler  ? 

jHFWp  -  / 

4  What  fay  you  ? — One  dead  of  grief^ 
•upon  the  fall  of  grain  1 — Another  hang- 

'  ed 
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ed  himfelf  in  his  mill ! — -the  third  broke 
and  gone  off! — This  is  ftrange! — 

‘  And  who  have  fucceeded  to  the 
farm,  the  mill,  and  the  malthoufe  ? — 

x  And  all  this  to  fall  out  (I  think  you 
fay)  fome  fix,  eight  and  ten  months 
ago! — And  I  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  in  all  that  time,  is  ftrange ! 

■ — very  ftrange,  indeed  ! — * 

“  I  don’t  know  how  the  devil  your 
reverence  fliould ! — God  forgive  me  for 
.1  wearing !  (replies  the  fexton) — when 
you  was  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  off! — or,  ma’hap,  beyond  fea  ! — 
or  may  be  dead,  for  all  we  knew! — or 
cared.  (af,de )” 


Don’t 
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Don’t  you  think,  young  gentleman, 
this  would  be  giving  but  a  forry  account 
of  the  Parish — if  you  fhould  chance 
to  be  called  upon  fuddenly  ? 

Again — fhould  you  refide — which  to 
me  is  a  fundamental  in  benefices — 

For  my  own  part,  had  I  one  or  more 
in  my  gift,  I  declare  I  would  not  pre- 
fent  any  perfon,  who  did  not  promife 
me  he  would  refide  : — of  fo  much  con¬ 
sequence  I  look  upon  it  to  be,  regard¬ 
ing  it  in  a  national  light. — Nay,  unlefs  I 
knew  him  well,  fo  that  I  might  rely 
upon  his  word,  he  fhould  give  bond: — 
for  where,  I  pray  you,  would  be  the  ab- 
furdity  of  Bonds  of  Residence,  any 
more  than  of  Bonds  of  Resigna¬ 
tion  ? — 

I  fay, 
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I  f.y,  fhould  you  refrie— I  fhould 
choofe  your  refldence  to  be  complete — • 
an  honour  to  yourfelf — an  rnftrument  of 
good  to  your  pafffh. 

-But  fhould  you  chance  to  turn  out  a 
hare-brained  wit — -an  irregular  humour- 
ift — a  ram  bling-fc ambling  genius  ! — in 
the  name  of  parochial  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  !  what  is  to  become  of  your  poor 
flock  ? 

The  doer  of  the  Jheepfold  (a )  will  foon 
be  off  the  hinges — and  the  poor  fheep 
feat  ter  ed  abroad,  having  no  Jhepherd!  (b) 
■ — The  floeep,  no  longer,  hear  his  voice — 


(b)  Matt.  ch.  9. 

for, 


{&)  John,  ch.  10. 
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for,  knowing  his  voice ,  could  they  but 
hear  it,  they  would  abide  with  and  follow 
him : — But  a  ft  ranger  will  they  not  follow, 
but  will  flee  from  him — for  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  ftr angers.  (<) 

I  fay,  how  are  they  to  be  tended  ? — 
while  you  are  capering  and  prancing, 
not  only  thro’  this  world,  but  in  the 
World  of  the  Moon — with  Merlin  de 
Coccaie,  Rabelais,  Bergerac  and 
Tristram  Shandy  ? — or  dangling  after 
ftage-managers  ? — where  *tis  more  than 
a  hundred  to  one,  you  will  be  left  in  the 
lurch. 

What  have  you  to  do  with  the  Moon, 
but  from  your  obfervatory  ? — or  with 
the  Stage,  but  in  your  clofet  ? 


(c)  John,  ch.  io. 

Yol.  II.  L 
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The  Moon  affords  no  bread  for  you 
— unlefs  you  can  afcertain  her  face,  her 
motion,  her  path,  her  diftance  and  dia¬ 
meter  with  more  accuracy  than  has  been 
already  done  ;  and  thereby  enlarge  the 
field  of  Astronomy. — For  the  Stage, 
that’s  entirely  out  of  the  queftion. 

’Tis  your  indifpenfable  duty,  young 
gentleman,  to  abide  with  your  parifh, 
in  all  times  and  feafons — no  lei's  in  the 
feverity  and  naked nefs  of  the  Winter, 
than  in  the  chearfulriefs  of  the  Spring, 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  Summer,  and  the 
fulnefs  of  the  Autumn. 

This,  believe  me,  is  no  light  and  idle 
charge  which  you  have  taken  upon  you! 
— Write  for  the  Stage! — what  have  you 
to  do  with  writing  for  the  ftage  ? — 


Are 
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Are  you  not  furrounded  with  philo- 
fophers,  fcriptures,  fathers  ? — the  wife 
and  good  of  all  ages! — men,  who  not 
only  fet  the  living  example,  but  left  the 
unerring  precept  to  pofterity  ? 

The  ftage,  I  fay  once  more,  is  abfo- 
lutely  out  of  the  queftion! — you  mull 
be  contented,  in  conformity  with  the  fo- 
lemn  vow  you  have  made,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  function  you  have  undertaken 
— fooner  to  llarve  upon  your  glebe, 
than  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  ftage! 

Neither  can  you,  of  all  men — (fo  I 
read  it  in  my  Greek  Teftament  without 
the  help  of  a  comment) — defert  your 
poll,  in  any  time  of  public  or  par¬ 
tial  calamity! — 

L  2 


In 
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In  Sickness,  in  Pestilence,  in 
Famine  ! — the  greater  the  extremity  ! — ■ 
the  more  dreadful  the  vifitation ! — (fo 
fays  my  edition) — the  lefs  may  you  be 
fpared  from  your  duty. 

We  read  of  one  good  bilhop,  in  the 
early  ages  of  chriftianity  (Heliodorus 
by  name) — who  was  deprived  of  his 
bilhopric,  as  it  is  faid,  for  writing,  or 
rather  for  avowing  himfelf  to  have  been 
the  author  (for  it  was  written  when  he 
was  a  young  man)  of  a  chafte  romance. 

Indeed  he  ought  not  to  have  leen  de¬ 
prived,  in  my  opinion — for  he  was  a 
virtuous  man,  and  made  a  virtuous 
book: — In  my  judgment,  he  fhould 
have  kept  his  book  and  his  bifnopric 
too — 

But 
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But  the  fenfe  of  antiquity  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  mine — or,  perhaps,  yours  ei¬ 
ther: — They  condemned  not  the  moral 
any  more  than  you: — nay,  had  any  other 
perfon,  fave  a  bifhop  avowed  himfelf  to 
have  been  the  author — ’tis  poffible  they 
would  have  commended  it. 

They  might  even  have  overlooked,  or 
winked  at  it  in  a  deacon,  or  a  prieft — 
but  not  in  a  bifhop,  a  man  of  the  high- 
eft  order  in  the  church. 

4  If  any  of  the  inferior  clergy,  faid 
they,  fhould  mifemploy  their  time  in 
writing  profane  fongs,  and  poems,  and 
romances — who  fhall  check  them,  but 
their  fuffragan  ? 


L3 
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‘  But  fhould  their  bifhop  Rand  in  the 
fame  predicament — in  that  cafe,  they 
will  have,  no  one  to  call  them  to  account/ 

I  conclude  that  after  fome  fuc'n  rigid 
manner  of  reafoning — (tho’,  doubtieR, 
'more  refined) — the  good  Doflor  Hclio- 
dorus  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric. 

If  Tristram  Shandy  was  to  come 
-to  life  again — Tristram  would  gain  a 
thoufand  pounds  in  a  month,  fooner  than 
I  am  like  to  gain  a  thoufand  pence  in 
a  year,  at  this  rate  of  going  on — 

The  gentlemen  would  fubfcribe  to 
Tristram’s  works,  without  any  folici- 
tadon — he  preaches  Bawdry  fo  genteely 
— nay,  elegantly  1 


The 
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The  ladies  would  fubfcribe  to  Tris¬ 
tram — the  ladies  abominate  foul- 
mouthed  Bawdry  ! — but  fuch  Bawdry 
as  Tristram’s,  they  are  over  head-and- 
ears  in  love  with  ! — ‘  ’Tis,  furely,  the 
moil  delicious  Bawdry  in  the  world! — • 
for  it  makes  you  laugh  at  Obscenity, 
without  bluihing — there’s  the  fweet  of 
it !’ 

The  clergy  would  fubfcribe — c  How, 
the  clergy  fubfcribe  ?’ — Yes  •,  the  young 
clergy — who  know  no  better. 

The  biihops  would  not  fubfcribe — to 
bis  Life  ^w^Opinions — No: — Butfome 
of  them,  would  give  in  fecret ,  that  their 
heavenly  father,  who  fees  in  fecret ,  may 
reward  them  openly  ! — 

L4 
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But  they  would  fubfcribe  to  his  Ser¬ 
mons — becaufe  they  made  them  laugh — 

4  How,  Sermons  make  people 
laugh  ?* 

Did  not  you  know  that  ? — Why  Ser¬ 
mons  and  Moral  Eifays  are  the  raoft  fa¬ 
shionable  vehicles  for  jefts — and  we  feem 
to  be  upon  the  improving  hand — 

You  Shall  rind  all  Sorts  of  matter  in 
many  of  them — except  matter  of  Com¬ 
position,  matter  of  Wisdom,  matter  of 
Truth,  matter  of  Piety. 


Want. 
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Want. 

WANT \ — that’s  a  vague  word  and 
vaft ! — according  to  fophifticated 
reafon! — *’tis  multiplied  no  lei's  than  Le¬ 
gion  ! — 

» 

Shew  me  the  man  who  has  fo  few  as 
a  thoufand  wants! — what  can  they  arife 
from? 

Often  from  this — becaufe  he  is  pot 
feffed  of  ten  thoufand  times  more  than 
he  really  wants. 

In  fuch  unhappy  cafes,  a  radical  cure 
is  hardly  to  be  expefted — we  may  patch 
up  and  patch  up — but  that  keeps  the  | 

patient 
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patient  lingering,  and  difcourages  the 
mold  fkilful  in  the  faculty — 

To  ffparate  and  treat  them  one  by 
one,  will  be  very  tedious  ! — befides, 
where  (hall  we  find  time  now  ? 

’Tis  a  dreadful  complication,  indeed! 
—  what  the  doctors  agree  in  callings 
gone  Case  ! 

Yonder  poor  caitiff’s  wants  are  mani- 
feft! — famine  is  in  his  face! — feed  him 
and  make  him  well. — He  is  almoft  na¬ 
ked  too! — cover  him,  for  Ihame! — and 
fend  him  thankful  away. — Happy  for 
him,  that  all  his  wants  are  vifible  ! 

I  am  forry  to  fee  you  fo  diftreffed  ! — 
fupport  it  if  you  can  ! — we  mujl  be  pa¬ 
tient  ! — we  came  crying  here ! — 


— Per- 
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— Perhaps,  fome  common  miftake 
about  true  happinefs  ? — for  that  appears 
to  be  the  greateft  fore! — not  like  mine, 
I  hope — bordering  upon  frenzy  ! — 

Send  for  a  parfon ! — if  he  chances  to 
'nnderftand  that  text,  you  may  be  com¬ 
forted — if  not  faved — 

But  no  one  brings  comfort,  like  a  con- 
foiatory  friend ! 

Some,  1  have  noted,  having  the  means 
— want  only  a  mind  to  make  a  juft  ufe. 
of  them — 

Others,  poflefled  (as  they  fondly  ima-r 
gine)  of  generous  minds — want  only 
means  to  give  them  fruitful  aft  ion. 


But 
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But  have  a  care  for  what  thou  wifhed! 
— the  means  may  come  ! — the  mind  may 
change! — thou’rt  fafed  as  thou  art — 

Better  a  mind  \yithout  means — than 
means  without  a  mind. 

Is  your  edate  in  danger  ? — go,  feek  a 
lawyer ! — flop  the  find  man  you  meet ! 
— and  afk  him,  if  he  is  not  an  attorney  ? 
— he  will  not  be  affronted — 

For  there  are  as  many  lawyers  now, 
as  caufes — as  many  caufes,  as  attornies — 
as  many  counfellors,  as  either  ! — dill  we 
want  counfel ! — but  not  fuch  as  they 
adminider. 


Or, 
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Or,  are  you  really  fick  ? — fend  for 
Fordyce  (a)  at  once! — my  life  againft 
yours!  he’ll  heal  you — if  medicine  can 
effed  it. 

But  what  are  fancied  ailments  ?— 
chimeras'! — not  to  be  named  with 
mine ! — 

What  are  vexatious  fuits — wherein  the 
greateft  fuffering  is  the  Law? — 

But  would  you  have  thofe  gentlemen 
toil  for  nothing? — confound  themfelves 
and  all  mankind  with  parchments  end- 
lefs,  and  papers  without  end  ? — 


(a)  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  one  of  tile  Phy- 
ficians  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital. 
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See  how  incelfantly  they  labour  for 
private  and  public  good — to  confute  all 
order ! — confound  all  fenfe  of  Right 
and  Wrong  ! — 

Your  cafe,  I  grant  you,  was  tolerably 
clear  in  the  beginning — well  dated,  and 
very  promidng : — but  fince  thofe  honed 
men  have  undertaken  it — who  the  devil 
can  make  head  or  tail  of  it — befides' 
themfelves  ? 

This  is  a  real  evil,  I  confefs — yet  dill 
it  mud  be  endured. 

But  what  are  ficknedes  and  compound 
fraftures ! — the  amputating  knife  and 
lateral  operation  ! — to  what  I  feel? — > 


You 
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You  may  trepan  my  fkull — I’ll  drive 
to  bear  it ! — but  while  a  particle  of  brain 
remains,  I  dill  fhall  grieve  in  fpirit ! — 

Confcience  upbraids  me  not — ’tis  only 
I  upbraid  myfelf ! — that  till  thefe  years, 
I  lcarce  have  looked  into  myfelf! — (a 
fool  pad  forty — that’s  a  fool  indeed  !) 

— Beheld  things  as  they  feemed,  not 
as  they  are  ! — believed  things  good,  be- 
caufe  they  glittered  in  my  fick  eye! — • 
contemned  things  common,  for  that  they 
only  afforded  '  Bread  and  Peace! — fcr 
this  ingratitude  towards  heaven,  am  I 
How  judly  puniflied  ! — 

4  What,  is  this  all  ?'  * 


All 
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All  and  enough  ! — 

‘  But  furely  infufficient  to  provoke 
fuch  an  extremity  of  feeling  ?’ 

What  Ihould  a  juft  man  feel,  but 
from  that  want,  which  in  himfelf  he 
can’t  fupply  ? — 

Suppofe  I  owe  more  money  than  I 
can  pay  ? — is  not  that  fingle  want  fuffi- 
cient  ? — confummate  wretchednefs ! — 

All  Egypt’s  plagues  combined,  are 
light  to  that  one  buffering  ! — fome  may 
be  borne — others  fhook  off : — but  that 
fell  plague,  to  bear,  is  infupportable  ! — 
to  be  Ihookoff,  impoffible  ! 


Save 
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Save  that  foie  plague — (the  plague  of 
plagues!) — I  am,  at  this  hour,  heaven 
be  praifed !  though  pennilefs — one  of* 
the  richeft  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts. 
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WIsdom  ! — where  fhall  we  find  it  ? 

— who  has  it  ? — or  having,  dares 
to  make  profeffion  of  it  ? 

—For  to  be  wife,  as  this  world  goes 
’ — is  to  be  the  greateft  fool  in  the 
world  ! — 

So  heathen  fages  taught — fo  Chris¬ 
tian  pallors  experimented  and  con- 
jirmed — 

The  Wisdom  of  this  World  is  Fool¬ 
ishness  (a). 


(a)  2  Ep.  to  the  Corinth,  c.  3.  v.  19. 


For 
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For  who  is  juft — further  than  the  law 
conftrains  him? 

Who  is  temperate — even  tho’  felf- 
prefervation,  the  moft  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  with  frail  mortality — (for  what  is 
fo  precious  to  a  man  as  himfelf  ?)  feems 
to  require  it  ? 

Who  is  courageous  ? — fave  in  doing 
evil. 

Who  without  fear  ? — except  the  fear 
of  God. 

Who  is  grateful  ? — There  is  no  writ¬ 
ten  law  which  compels  a  man  to  be 
grateful — fave  a  few  characters,  illegible 
to  moft,  which  Nature,  with  her  own 
M  2  hand. 
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hand,  originally  engraved  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  Heart. 

Who  loves  his  country,  more  than 
himlelf? — That’s  a  figure — and  may 
fhew  well  enough  in  Oratory — but  let 
that  pafs — 

Who  would  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friend  ? — Another  pretty  conceit!  — 
what  hardly  ever  exifted,  but  in  imagi¬ 
nation — fome  two,  or  three,  or  half  a 
dozen,  from  the  beginning  of  Time, 
until  this  prefent  writing. 

One  of  our  fageft,  tho’  no  longer  one 
of  our  fweeteft  bards,  who  had  confi- 
dered  this  fubjeft,  as  well  as  moll  other, 
which  could  add  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
2  mind 
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mind  (a) — has  refolved  this  riddle  in  a 
fingle  line — 

*  There  have  been  fewer  Friends  on  earth 
than  Kings.’ 

Tho’  by  a  vague  refolution — I  can’t 
help  thinking  but  he  has  confiderably 
overdone  it. 

Who  defires  a  thoufand  times  more 
than  he  is  poffeffed  of  ? — Every  body. 

Who  is  content  ? — Nobody. 

What  need  of  a  thoufand  words,  where 
twenty  may  fuffice  ? — 


(a)  Cowley. 

M  3 


Words 
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Words  ferve  only  to  beget  words— 
arguments  to  provoke  arguments — we 
read,  and  we  read,  and  we  read  !  —  but 
rarely  reafon  upon  what  we  read — 


We  are  delighted  with  the  matter 
and  composition  !  —  our  eyes  fparkle 

with  the  novelty  ! — our  ears  eagerly  fuck 
in  all  ! — our  blood  thrills  with  the  har¬ 
mony  !  (of  perfuafion  and  conviflion,  as 
we  imagine) — our  hearts  dance  to  the 
meafures  ! — but  our  understanding  is. 
blind  to  the  fcope  and  drift  of  the  au¬ 
thor  ! 

I  grant  you,  if  the  book  has  a  bad 
tendency,  ’twill  make  a  fpeedier  way — • 
fo  far  the  author  is  to  be  applauded  for 

his 
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his  ingenuity  : — the  falfer  the  fyftem,  the 
more  convinced  we  are  that  it  is  true. 

c  ’Tis  very  wicked  !  I  muft  confefs — 
ay,  but  ’tis  very  true  !* 

I  fay,  ’tis  profane  and  damnable  he¬ 
re  fy  again!!  the  majefty  of  Truth  ! 

.*  You  may  fay  fo,  if  i.you  think  pro¬ 
per,  and  fee  who  will  fecond  you — but 
for  all  your  affertions  to  the  contrary — 
we’re  all  convinced  ’tis  very  true ! 

‘  Mankind  is  admirably  well  taken 
by  that  Lover  of  Virtue,  and  Profeffor 
of  Wisdom  ! — furely  his  wit  will  lafb 
the  round  of  Time  !— What  greater  de- 
monftration  would  you  have  —  when 
M  4  each. 
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each,  from  his  own  feeling,  pronounces 

it  a  true  bill  ?' 

What  a  number  of  wicked  wits,  have- 
fome  two  or  three  fet  up  ? 

But  let  us  not  fuffer-  any  longer  the 
prevalency  of  Wit  and  Fashion,  to 
tranfport  us  from  our  true  intereft — nor 
believe  the  means  to  happinefs  unattain¬ 
able,  or  even  difficult  to  be  acquired, 

No  path  fo  plain,  tho5  little  footed, 
as  the  broad  path  of  Peace. 

No  purchafe  fo  cheap  as  Peace — 
when  once  we  know  how  to  go  to  mar¬ 
ket. 


Nothing 
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Nothing  fo  plenteous — for  it  is  to  be 
found  every  where. 

It  fprouts  up  fpontaneoufl'y  in  deferts,. 
where  no  men  abide  ! — 

Even  in  the  midft  of  Lybian  waftes 
and  Arabian  fands,  you  may  find  the 
flowers  of  peace  beneath  your  feet !- — 
they  fpring  up  as  you  tread — and  even 
with  treading  ! 

They  are  not  to  be  eradicated — for- 
they  are  indigenous  to  every  foil ! 

Hail !  holy  Peace  ! — the  fruition  of 
every  thing  to  be  defired  ! — the  confum- 
'mation  of  all  good  ! 


I  charge 
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I  charge  ye  then,  my  friends  and  fel¬ 
low-pilgrims  !  as  ye  prize  the  only  Peace 
— that  Peace  which  the  World  cannot 
give ! — that  henceforward  ye  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  Truth — in  preference  to  the 
fallacious  fyftems  of  Machiavel,  Ro- 
chefoucault,  and  Mandeville. 

They  propagated  falfhood,  and  they 
knew  it — if  fo,  they  were  not  men  of 
virtue. 

They  were  not  fober  architects,  but 
confufed  Babel-builders. 

See,  how  the  rubbifli  topples  down 
upon  their  own  mifchievous  heads ! 

Now,  all  muft  come  down — and  to 
work  afrefli! — 

See, 
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See,  with  what  greater  dexterity  they 
pull  down,  than  they  built  up ! 

Excellent  pioneers  they  would  have 

made  ! — but  forry  engineers ! 

\ 

They  were  better  at  ipringing  mines — 
than  at  defending  the  outworks. 

They  were  bad  limners — they  gave 
not  the  true  life,  the  fair  proportion,  the 
juft  image. 

\ 

Unfophifticated  man  is  no  fuch  ani¬ 
mal,  as  they  wantonly  mifreprefented 
him. 

What  judicious  painter  fele<5ts  for  his 
fubje&s,  filth  and  naftinefs — blood  and 


carnage — 
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carnage  —  thieves  and  cut-throats - 

racks  and  executions  ? 

Are  thefe  to  delight,  or  to  fhock  ? — 
to  amend,  or  to  corrupt  the  mind  ? — to 
lead  the  heart  to  humanity,  or  to  open  the 
door  to  profligacy  ? 

But,  after  all,  if  mankind  is  really  fo 
bad,  as  thofe  gentlemen  reprefent — ’tis 
certainly  the  duty  of  fome  of  us,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  them  better. 

Moses  and  the  Prophets,  at  prefent, 
feem  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  queflion — 
fo  that  I  fha’n’t  touch  upon  them. 

Some  do&rines  we  may  fafely  difal¬ 
low — and  Faith,  we  begin  to  fufpeft, 

may 
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xnay  be  enlarged  upon — till  we  leave  it 
— mere  matter  of  fpeculation. — 

But  nothing  can  fully  the  clear  glafs 
of  Reason — nothing  lhake  the  founda¬ 
tion  of.  the  Law  of  Nature — nothing 
change  the  immutability  of  Truth. 

Let  us  lpeak  then  as  to  natural  men — 

Every  virtue  is  felf-exiftent  in  na¬ 
ture,  in  reafon,  in  truth. 

Every  virtue  is  the  delight,  the  adtion, 
and  the  heaven  of  the  human  mind  ! 

Every  vice,  as  it  is  the  enemy  of 
man — fo  alfo  is  it  his  abhorrence  and  de- 
ceftation ! 

Man* 
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Man,  in  the  moft  abjeft  Hate  of  na¬ 
ture — as  well  in  the  weaknefs  of  infancy, 
as  the  decrepitude  of  age — never  wants 
fome  faint  glimmering  of  the  lovelinefs 
of  Virtue,  and  the  loathfomenefs  of 
Vice. 


The  fmalleft  affiftance  would  pulh 
him  on,  and  enlarge  his  ideas,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  we  are 
aware  of — 

If  he  is  wrong,  he  only  wants  to  be 
let  right — his  moil:  earned;  defire,  his 
chief  ambition,  is  to  advance,  ftep  by 
ftep,  in  knowledge,  in  wifdom,  in  vir¬ 
tue. 


The 


\ 
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The  love  of  the  propagation  of  his 
kind,  is  not  more  ftrongly  ingrafted  in 
his  nature,  than  is  the  love  of  virtue. 

»  •  •  ; «  •  «  *  ‘  \ 

.  .<  |f .  ■  4-_  ;  •  '  /  •  -  i 

Every  man  has  a  particular  intereft  in 
virtue. 

No  man  can  have  any  interefc  in  vice. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  difpute  of 
Whites  and  Blacks — I  contend  for 
Man,  not  for  exterior  complexion ; 
and  for  Virtue  inherent  in  Man — 
which  cannot  choofe  but  to  partake  of 
her  own  bright  feature. 

But,  as  I  faid  before,  no  man  can  have 
any  intereft  in  vice. 


Vice 
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Vice  has  no  intereft — but  from  foolifh 
and  corrupt  opinion. 

You  would  fvvear  the  man  was  mad, 
who  would  gather  Hemlock  and  Night- 
ihade  for  wholefome  herbs  ! — call  for  a 
draught  of  poifon  to  quench  his  thirft ! 
— and  eagerly  embrace  a  column  of  fire 
for  his  miftrefs ! 

No  fuch  contradiction — fuch  palpable 
miftake  of  right  and  wrong,  is  to  be 
found  in.fimple  nature — but  who  will  de¬ 
ny  its  exiflence  in  opinion,  and  in  the 
world  ? 

Neither  is  it  fuch  an  eafy  matter,  as 
fome  imagine,  to  betray  to  vice— 
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HTis  with  vaft  regret— from  ignorance 
and  want  of  reftedlion,  that  the  poor, 
unenlightened  image  of  his  Maker,  in¬ 
clines  to  that  fide — his  heart  never  con- 
fents  in  the  beginning. 

♦  * 

He  is  precipitated  into  the  commiffion 
of  fomewhat  which  he  dreads  !  —  he 
knows  not  how  l — 

Had  he  had  a  monitor  at  his  elbow, 
when  he  was  firft  tempted — it  ne’er  had 
happened. 

He  proceeds  unwillingly  to  the  fecond 
offence — and  awkwardly  even  to  the  third 
.and  fourth  repetition — 
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It  becomes  neceiTary  to  encourage  him, 
.from  time  to  time — and  to  affure  him, 
there's  nothing,  in  it ! 

*'r '  v‘  -  -  - 

He  grows  bolder  in  vice — :yet  virtue 
ftili  feizes  every  occafion  of  gentle  admo¬ 
nition. 

Warmed  and  impafioned  with  the 
ltrumpet! — it  may  be  that  he  hears  not 
the  foft  whifper  of  his  once- loved  mif- 
trefs — fave  in  the  hour  of  danger  and 
difmay! — - 

As  fuch  hours  frequently  occur  to  the 
guilty — ’tis  likely  that,  throughout  a  life 
of  guilt,  feldom  a  day  palfes,  but  he 
■feels  home  remorfe — 
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And  what  is  remorfe,  Tpray  you,  but 
the  check  of  virtue? — the  lingering  fick- 
nefs — but  not  a  total  diffolution  of  that;: 
prineiple  in  him.: 


’Tis  plain,  that  from  the  beginning 
he  has  been  ftimulated  by  older  pradti- - 
tioners in  iniquity,  than  himfelf— wretches: 
hackneyed  and  hardened  therein. 


Guilt  feeks  the  fociety  of  guilt — it  can- - 
not  long  fubfift  fingly  and  by  itfelf : — But*- 
virtue  may- — and  will  to  all  eternity  ! 

A  villain  lmift  be  trained  to- villainy; 
-—no  lefs  than  a  ioldier  to  arms.  - 


The  raw  recruit  has  feldom:  courage- 
©f.  himfelf,  to  be  the  firfl  to  mount  the 
;  N  -2  baftio!V> 
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baftion,  or  to  man  the  breach  —  but 
where  the  veterans  lead,  he’ll  follow* 

Even  fo  it  is  in  the  warfare  and  fiege 
©f  life  ! — ■ 

We  enter  a  corrupt  world,  and  are; 
fafhioned  in  corruption,  from  our  earlieft 
dawn  of  reafon- — 

We  act  not  from  ourfelves — but  from 
the  opinion  of  others — 

Opinion,  another  general;  name  for- 
folly — hrh  corrupts,  then  countenances. 

We  conclude  the  praftice  to  be  right 
'-’-for  we  have  never  known  any  other. 


Childilh 
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Childifh  amufements,  drudging  bufr- 
nefs,  fating  pleafures,  with  all  their  in- 
fio-nificant  and  dire  attendants — rob  us 

O 

of  our  time  and  of  ourfelves — leaving  us 
no  room  for  reflection  F 

Could  we  but  fpare  a  fmall  portion  o£ 
that  time  we  lavifh  upon  our  delights, 
to  look  into  ourfelves  ! — (a  fmall  portion 
I  call  it — one  hour,  out  of  four-arrd- 
twenty  might  fuffice) — we  fhould  prefent- 
Lv  be  convinced — That  the  Virtues,  for 
which  we  contend,  are  more  natural  to 
man,  than  the  Vices — 

That  Justice,.  Temperance,  Forti¬ 
tude,  Friendship,  Love  of  our  Coun¬ 
try,  Benevolence,  Gratitude  —  are 
rooted  in  the  Human  Soul. — and  meant 

by. 
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by-  Heaven  to  be  the  only  fprings  of 
Human  Action. 

Thefe  naturally  lead  to  calm  Peace 
and  fweet  Content — the  highefc  objects, 
of  our  defire  ! — 

^  ^  ,  *  r  ‘A 

Neither  can  any  human  felicity  exift^ 
fave  in  the  contemplation  and  practice  of 
Virtue — the  only  Wisdom- 


Vanity;  . 


WHEN  we  can  no  longer  be  of 
any  fervice  to  ourfelves,  ’tis  high 
time  we  fhould  think  of  fomething  for 
•-the  benefit  of  others. 

Upon  that  principle  I  fet  about  digeft- 
ing  thefe  Scraps. 

What  effeCt  they  may  have  upon  my 
readers,  is  their  bufinefs,  not  mine — ’tis 
fufficient  for  me,  that  1  put  them  to¬ 
gether: — my  talk,  for  the  prefent,  is  fi- 
nifhed — they  may  choofe  now — either  to 
fct  about  correcting  the  author,  or  thefrn- 
felves. 


I 
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But  fhould  they  chance  to  be  productive 
of  fome  good — (and  I  am  Ailly Satisfied 
■they  will  do  no  harm) — that  they  ferve 
to  lop  the  light  and  loofe  imaginations 
of  fome ;  and  compofe  the  difquiet,  and 
-almofc  diftraCted  minds  of  others — thofe 
who  are  benefited  by  them,  at  leaft, 
muft  allow  ’tis  no  bad  eompofitiom 

4 

Something  whifpe-rs  me,  they  will  he 
■read — nay  more,  they  will  he  commended 
— and  further,  they  will  do  good — 

*  Was  there  ever  fuch  an  odious  in- 
itance  of  Vanity  and  felf-applaufe  ?* 

Thoufands:!— Every  witling,  void  of 
'meaning,  prefumes  no  lefs  within  ham- 
4elf : — but  only  thofe  who  were  confcious 

of 
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of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  have 
Jiad  candour  enough  to  avow  it. 

Every  man  who  means  well,  and  afts 
upon  juft  and  fteady  principles,  is  vain 
of  his  endeavours ;  and  approves  him- 
felf,  before  he  can  poflibly  receive  com¬ 
mendation  from  another. 

-Confcious  reftitude — (or  what  you 
call  Vanity  and  felf-applaufe) — is  com¬ 
monly  the  only  reward  a  good  man 
ftiares — Indeed  he  feeks  no  greater. 

The  fool,  1  grant  you,  fickens  you 
with  his  Vanity  ! — how  jhould  he  do 
otherwife  ? — for  it  begins  and  ends  with 
nothing  but  his  naufeous  felf ! 
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The  bold  adventurer  deafens  you  with 
his ! — But  we  muft  not  haftily  abftradt 
from  military  glory  : — In  many  cafes, 
the  Soldier  of  his  Country  has  full 
warrant,  to  found  the  trump  of  his  own 
praile. 

And  fhall  the  fober  Moralist  be  de¬ 
nied  the  privilege  of  vaunting  his  Good 
Will — together  with  his  fanguine  Hope 
— that  what  he  fincerely  felt,  others  may 
alfo  paffionately  feel  ? 

If  Heaven  has  been  pleafed  to  make 
him  the  inftrument  of  good  to  fociety — 
however  humble  he  may  be  at  the  throne 
— he  cannot  choofe  but  to  be  vain  at 
the  footftool. 

*  I  am 


i 
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*  I  am  proud,  fays  he,  to  be  the  hap¬ 
py  minifter  of  Good  to  my  fellows! — 
and  I  dare  avow  it ! — You  may  call  it 
Vanity,  if  you  like. 

'*  In  God’s  name  !  then — let  us  con¬ 
tinue  vain — fo  that  we  reftrain  our  pride 
within  the  limits  of  juft  action — and 
that  all  emulation,  henceforward,  be 
comprifed  in  the  Vanity  of  intentional, 
or  a&ual  Goodness. 
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